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THE TED 


Your Children’s Health 


demands that the greatest care be exercised in all they take. 


As a perfectly safe aperient, DINNEFORD’S Pure Fluid 
, | Magnesia has no superior. 

Many eminent chemists have proved that solid or powdered magnesia 

is liable to form hard, insoluble lumps in the bowels, endangering and 


sometimes destroying lite. 
There is no risk with DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA 


No other aperient should be administered to infants. Prevents food 
from turning sour during digestion. Especially adapted for delicate 
constitutions. Recommended by doctors tor over 100 years. 
” The universal remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, 


Heartburn, Headache, Indigestion, Sour  Eructations, 
Bilious Affections. 


AVOID IMITATIONS. 
Look for the name “ DINNEFORD’S ” on bottle and iabel. 
Price 13 and 26 per bottle. 


| “The Charm of Flavour.” 
PURE VIRGINIA 


inet 


HOCOLATES The SUPER 


No. 19215. LONDON & BIRMINGHAM. 


Avenue de Il'Opera. 
wag All Modern Comfort—Entirely Renovated 
First Class Restaurant. Louvrotel- Paris 


SUNLIGHT MEANS HEALTH. DIURETIC MINERAL WATER. \~ 


During the all-too-short sunny times we get in this country, those who take the fullest | 


advantage o of the sunlight store > up the biggest fund of health for the duller months. But 
there is the question of complexion. Few can stand the full force of the sunlight with 
impunity unless fortified by the regular use of 


BEBTHAMS 
la GRANDE SOURCE 


A-PrO 
The most efficacious treatment for disorders caused by URIC 


ACID, GOUT, GRAVEL, KIDNEY & LIVER TROUBLES. 


fas pre-war), 


on hands, neck, face and arms. I.A-ROLA the Skin Tonic and emollient effectivels RECOMMENDED BY PHYSICIANS 

revents neeliny and roughness after ex: im fe taken advan 
prevents peeling and roug ifter exposure to the blazing sunlight. 20 Million bottles sold yearly. taceowsly 

From all Chemists in Bottles, Is. 6d ‘ “ ad Spiets 

M. BEETHAM & SON, CHELTENHAM SPA, ENGLAND Place, Wir, The Vittel M Water Co, Charlotte street, Wot 

For uses innumerable. Write for free booklet. 
On Sale Everywhere. O ‘ ! N t M'Caw, Stevenson & 
Tubes, 44d., 6d., 9d Orr, Limited, Belfast. 


tered Trade Mart 


OF INNUMERABLE USES MAKING oR MENDING. 


-” GOLF Championships. 18 THE KULM HOTELS 
Holes Links. International THE GRAND HOTEL 
+ Lawn Tennis Matches, Roads THE SUVRETTA 


a open for Motorcars. THE PALACE 
Engadine, SWITZERLAN D Leading Hotels with Garages. THE 


CARLTON 


The modern polatable Unequalled for Anzmia 


Iven Tenie and Weakness in Men, 
wid of all the usual Of all Chemists, price 1/3 


whacks of Iron Tonics. THE IRON “JELLOID’ CO. Lro. 189. CENTRAL ST. LONDON. ENG and 3 - per box. 
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-RIGID- 


not the 
concertina 
type. 


Have a Revelation and be Proud of y 


14 Locking 
Positions. 


HE, REVELATION Expanding Suit Case 
comfortably accommodates the “something more” 
that always turns up at the last moment 

generously extensible to take the contents of any two 

ordinary suit cases if the demand is made of it, yet 
contractible to the needs of a week-end jaunt, or 
to the most varying of in-between requirements. 


Cannot get out of order. 

Always just full, 

Styles for all; prices 
for all. 


ONE case for every 
occasion. 

14 Different Capacities. 

Locks at Any Size. 


A Real Revelation in Travelling Comfort. 


= XPANDING 


SUITCASE 


Call at 169, Piceadilly (facing Bond Street), or at the leading 
shop in your town, to have this simple but perfect invention 
demonstrated to you, and see the many styles and sizes at 
prices to suit all purses, 


Rigid 


If you cannot call send for fully illustrated List “ N“ and 


name of local Agent 


The REVELATION EXPANDING SUIT CASE 


Co., Ltd., 
169, PICCADILLY (facing Bond St.) LONDON, W.1 


‘Phone Regent 4138. 
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SPORTS HALL 


OXFORD STREET 


the famous cric 


CLuBs. 

sels from 12/6 \, Gmanes materials, every 

fessional 

el 


onally selects Pr 
a clubs or- TENNIS BALLS. Fullsize 24/- 
dered by post. Tiik EMANES." Equal to the best balls being jiarrow 
Silver King, ©ffered, per doz., 19/- To Clubs, in quantities of 6doz. No.6 18/- 
Maafly.thenew more, per doz., 18/- No.8 . 15/9 
Why Not, and Tit HANDICAP,” a good Club ball, per doz... 18/6 N° 4 12/6 
atl pepular To Clubs, in quantities of 6 doz. or more, per doz., 14/6 t 
makes of Balls << 
t minimum THE “CLUB,” for ordinary play, per To 

Clubs, in quantities of 6d more, per doz., 10/- 

THE “SUTER’ titchless Tennis Ball is one thot » doubt, will super. 

ede the stitched ty pe the very near future It is entirely of British 

manufacture, and the principal features t (a) It has no stitches; 

()) Is waterproof and airtight; fc) Will last three times the life of t 

r ‘ ba Price: 17/6 per doz., usually sold at 21/6 per doz 

Consignments of Tennis Balls sent regular'y to clients abroad. 


MARSHALL & SNELGROVE _ 


NJI 
BAT 
ey 
ale 
kete 


Requisites for 
! sports and 
loor & out 
or games 
tocke ut 
very lowest 
das 
. ac TH WIRELESS RECEPTION eens 
ands ane WITHOUT BOTHER. 
verial or earth wire ry cells used, thu 
an bviat the constant re-chardir of accumu. 
rir ut Exceller btaine:! 20 to 30 mile \ Ht TT 
ass ral pairs of head 1a loud spe 
hen close to the tion. The cot 
T et the fa rdinary small suit 
ise. simplicity Complete, @231 7 6 
T 
One ’ , 4 
THE OXFORD Itis WHITEHEAD + 
built wit 1 frame COURT + 
1 English rent ash, and RACKET. For hat px 
1 with t qua tplay there t! ? 
gut the double c« I frame xagon vay 
main ciple. Ax ft rent English i 
kino t racket. ’ ha ! vul- | 
Ke 18/9 unite the head | 
white v rip at the 
roat 1 with the 
{ et bis tl ext ut gut 
§ close centre mains, givir 
14/6 i fine driving pad. The shoul | 
ers of this racket are bound 
Every racket ! with vellu additionally { We have 
by is duarantes t hindings of gut. Each 48/6 " a large 
selectio 
Tilustrotel of Slawe 
Sports enver's 
Catalogue Rackets 
ost 
NEI GROVE 20/- 
! VERE STREET AND OXFORD STREET 
==} _ LONDON 'W'1 
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BURBERRY 
OVERCOATS 


are of that quality through 


MOINTMENT, 


out which incites justifiable 


pride in then possession 


Add the faet that, notwith 


standing their comtort as 


Overcoats, they are also 
the best of Weatherpre 
then trom the economic 


VieW point it is a paving 


mnvestment to wear a 


BURBERRY OVERCOAT. 


One Coat fulfilling Two 
purposes. Warm Overcoat 
and Reliable Weatherproof. 


Every Burberry Garment 
bears a Burberry Label. 


HAYMARKET 
SW! LONDON 
B¢ Malesherbes PARIS 


Mappy Reflections Ni 


ARLY in the day—the best 
time fora game. In the 
the courts left free to the busi 
ne folk karly in the day — the 
lar PPro ire 
housework tinished; the floors swept BRITISH MADI 
cleaned, polished; the furniture radi on WHA & satist 
mtly bright What a blessing is a 
O-Cedar the Mop, Polish and Wax 
. Write for FREI sample 
mdcaler 
of O-Cedar Wax. 
Vor 
o @ ailg 


Polish 


Prices from 


13 (4 02.) to 2a] 


CHANNELL CHEMICAL co Lib SLOUGH 
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Looking Your Best . 

All eyes will be turned to hy 

the bride. Possibly the 

excitement of the moment Y 

may cause atemporary loss ||‘ 

of composure that detracts 9 

from charm. A Mittle 

“4711 Eau de Cologne 

sprinkled on the hand- 

kerchief and inhaled will wt 
quickly restore those delight- 9 

ful attributes that provoke | k¢ 

the assembled to exclaim, bf 

“How beautiful she looks!” 4 


For the Honeymoon Trip don't 
forget to take a bottle of “4711” 
Eau de Cologne. A few drops 
in the toilet basin will speedily 
restore freshness after long motor 
or railway journeys. 


Ask for 4711 


(BLUE AND GOLD LABEL) 
Over 130 years’ reputation for 


DO iF 


Guaranteed Purity, Full Strength (7) 
and Lasting Fragrance 
Obtainable of all Dealers 

in High-class Perfumes. 

¥ 
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CAPTAIN COOK DiSCOVERING THE SANDWICH ISLANDS 
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The Romance of lrade Drawn for Lever Brothers Limited by Victor Cooley 
Sunlight Soap, in the space of a few short = by happy workers in ideal surroundings ; 
years, has reached and maintains the largest because its supreme standard purity 
sale in the world. Sunlight Soap has the jealously guarded; because the makers of 
largest sale because it is the best soap in the — Sunlight Soap realize that their first and_ last 
world ; because it is made from the finest — aim must ever be: the highest service to the 
materials, manufactured by exacting methods, — public. ‘These are some of the reasons why 


Sunlight 


HAS THE LARGEST SALE IN THE WORLD 
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VESSELS TOUCHING 
CANADIAN PORTS _- 


T 


AN INVITATION 


MO Overseas Visitors a cordial invitation is 
extended to view the Exhibition of Summer 
Furs now being held in Salons at 163 and 
165, Regent Street, W.1 


At no place in the world can more beautiful Furs be seen. 
Each garment shown is of itself an individual work of art 
worthy of the precious pelts trom which it is fashioned— 
with just that degree of formality to satisfy tradition, but 
possessing a style and distinction entire ly of its own. 


Mild, Sweet Old Virginia 
TEAMSHIP Companies in the 


Canadian trade will greatly en- 

=~ hance their already appreciated 

services in seeing that on both out- 

pa poe inward bound trips they carry a plentiful 
supply of Canada’s National Cigarettes. 


“BRITISH CONSOLS” are available on all Canadian 
Pacific Atlantic Liners and on the vessels of the 
Canadian Government Merchant Marine. 


If the gua/iiy of the skins, too, be taken into consideration, 
they will be found to afford far greater va/ue for the money 
than is usu ally re prese nted in those * Bargain Furs,” 
where the question of price is made the chief consideration. 


HIGHEST QUALITY AT FAVOURABLE QUOTATIONS. 


Manufactured by 


W.C.MACDONALD REGD. INC. 


MONTREAL ..... CANADA 


One of the Largest /ndependent 
Establishments in the British Empire 


LEATHERHEAD 
9 New High Six- Ro m Bungalows, LAUSANNE—OUCHY. 
deautifully tinished, 


Standing in Magniticent Park HOTEL MEURICE 


with about Half-Acre Land, Gravel Soil, Main 
Road, Water, Gas, Electric Light, near, Buses, 


shops and station. Price £995 Freehold Inclusive terms: Fr. 12 to 16 per day 
Scarlett, Builder. Bookham. Surrey. 


, INSIDE AND OUTSIDE BLINDS 


(MADE IN OUR OWN FACTORY) 


We have always paid particular attention to the making of Blinds, of 
every description, and employ only competent workmen, use only the best 
materials and fittings, and are therefore able to guarantee perfect work- 
ing, which are very important points when comparing Estimates. 


loo rooms—30 bathrooms. 


Wh H | 

A = | 
I sutif As m 


Competent men sent to measure and advise. Patterns and Estimates post free 


“ The House for Reliable Furs F 
Prospective clients are respectfully advised to place their orders for Fa 
Blinds early, as great inconvenience is sometimes unavoidably caused f 
through pressure of work when the hot weather sets in suddenly. We wu 163 & 165, REGENT STREET, W.1 Hn 
are prepared to make and store till required, so that they may be fixed u iM 
when necessary. Blinds taken down, cleaned and re-fixed. : ' 
NARVEY NICHOLS & CO. LTD. KNIGHTSARIDGE. LONDON, 
‘4 
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vl 
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Mr. & Mrs. Brown 
discuss a glass of Lager 
III. Flight to Budapest. 
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I » We, r ir t Hunyarian, 
ew ul, isn’t it? 
All Lager € 1 Mrs. Brown “Bur I 
t t Bar *s Lager ire on 
nv. D Lape tor men 
H i 1 glass. “Even the Franz | 
Qua 
(Ts be ) 


London 
Lager 


| 


The only Lager Beer supplied to the British Empire Fxhibition 
35 


Eiffel MILLION| CARRIERS 

1 INVALID FURNITURE low 
Towe TOMAKEIT 


LEMONS 
BATH CHAIRS ... 
Lemonade SPINAL CARRIAGES 
OUR 


ANAGLYPH 


MASK COUPON. 


Please send me One Anosglyph 
\ ewing Ni ask | enclose sta 


ALL BATH CHAIRS AT THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE EXHIBITION 


ree hallpence Inland | vo ARE 

nce hallpenny, Forego] to cove CARTERS. 
Postage THE S8ADEN 
‘ | 125. 127. 129. GREAT PORTLAND ST... LONDON. W. 1. 


For C eaning T 0 y For Insect Bites 
Windows. and Stings. 
THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 
15, Leadon, Cloudy Ammonia. 
turers * Ue W orke, Keowee dan 


Sole Man fe 


ott Sense & Co reese, 7 


SUMMER 


Genuine and Guaranteed Furs at 
Summer Sale Prices. 


Save money by buying ur Furs in the City 
from tt wtoal Manutacturer it Wholesale 
Price lburing the neat few weeks, while 
present «ks last, we are offering our Furs 
at Ka gain P icf 


[WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED SUMMER | 
SALE CATALOGUE POST FREE. | 


i i 
Sable Marmot, 
Equ ar e to R Kolinsky lhe 
sired. ft and 
mad 


are 


weig t and th ' ghly reliable, and will wladly 
be sent on approval 
64, St. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD y 
LONDON, E.C.4. 


Thorncliffe Ironworks, Near Sheffield, 
? 


Established 179}. 


“NEWTON te a 
Lemes, 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL KINDS & 
OF HEATING APPARATUS 


DOM: Pret Howe 
BAMCHESTER, 
LIVERPOOL Lort Sweet, 
SHEFFIELD. 


LT.-COL. RICHAN DS ON 


AIREDALES 


WAICH DOGS THEIR 
AND MANAGE MEN! 


Travel in Comfort 


Air. Train and Seasickness 


SEASICK 


i 
r 
NEWTON, CHAMBERS) 
& CO, LTD.), 
, 
| 
| 


See the AERTEX 
label on all 
garments — your 
wuarvantee of 
quality. Refuse 
imitations. 
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for men of action 


Fo the very reason why 
no man plays golf ina 


Starched shirt—wear Aertex. 
Aertex is the underwear, conceived, cut 
and constructed to give unfettered, 
unhampered freed »m of movement...the 
underwear made for and worn by 
hundreds of thousands of out-door men 
who demand garments in keeping with 
the freedom of open. airy spaces. 

And just as Aertex garments are 
sensibly cut so the fabric from which 


they are made contributes to the 
fulfilment of their purpose. Aertex 
fabric, the original cellular weave, 


contains thousands of tiny air cells 
which form an air-circulating system, 
refreshing the pores, protecting the 
wearer from temperature fluctuations. 
Wear Aertex—and watch your game 
improve! 
To Overseas Customers 

Aertex Underwear can be obtained from leading 
outfitters in almost every country in the temperate 
and torrid zones. Non-actinic Aertex garments, made 
from specially-dyed yarns, prevent sunstroke and nervous 
depression caused by actinic rays. 


Write for Catalogue 
Fully illustrated Aertex catalogue, with descriptions and 
prices, is incorporated in ‘‘ Underwear and Health,"’ a 
booklet of interest which will be sent (free) on 
request to Cellular Clothing Co. Ltd., 72 & 73 Fore St., 
London, E.C. 2. 


3 


AERTEX 


1924.--1151 


UNDERWEAR 


Coolness without Chill 
Warmih without Discom/ort 


Sold by 3,000 hosiers, outfitters and drapers 
throughout the United Kingdom. In case of 
difficulty in obtaining write to—Cellular Clothing 
Co. Ltd., 72 & 73 Fore Street, Loncon, E.C. 2, 


POST THIS TO-DAY 


To Cellular Clothing Co. [td 
72 & 73 Fore St., Loncon, FC 2 


Please send me the 1924 AFRTEX Catalogue 
“Underwear and Health.’’ 


Name 


Est, 
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“* Cruden Bay is in Aberdeen- 
shire, and that sounds a very 
long way off ; but by taking 
advantage of the fast East 
Coast Expresses from King’s 
Cross the journey is made 
under very pleasant conditions. 
If you travel by the night train 
from King’s Cross the greater 
part of the journey can be 
whiled away agreeably in 
slumber, and you arrive at 
Aberdeen in time for breakfast 
the next morning, afterwards 
completing the journey by a 
quiet, rustic little line. When 
you reach Cruden Bay you 
will think it was very well 
worth the getting to. 


“You say to yourself at once, 

not merely, ‘Here is good 
‘ 

golf,” but also ‘ Here is amus- 

ing golf,’ and, in fact, Cruden 

Bay does combine these two 


GOLF CRUDEN BAY 


BERNARD DARWIN says— 


qualities in such a way as to 
make it ideal holiday golf. 
By that I mean that it is not 
too easy for the good golfer, 
let him be who he may, nor 
too severe for the bad one. 


“The turf is as good as any 
| have ever seen—almost too 
good in fact, in that the ball 
sits up just asking to be hit, 
and so deludes the player into 
a belief that he has perma- 
nently improved with his 
brassey. He will have a rude 
awakening when he plays 
again on other links, but, 
meanwhile, this lovely, soft 
smooth turf makes him feel 
happier, and so love Cruden 
more than ever, 


“Cruden Bay is a place ex- 
traordinarily difficult to keep 
away from for those who have 
once come under its spell.” 


REDUCED SPRING & EARLY SUMMER TERMS at the 


FIRST-CLASS CRUDEN BAY HOTEL 


OWNED AND MANAGED BY THE L.N.E.R. 
FULL INFORMATION FROM RESIDENT MANAGER. 


SOUTHERN & FRENCH STATE RAILWAYS 


VIA NEWHAVEN & DIEPPE 


| 
Pullman 
and 24-25 
i | Knot 
Corridor 
Car Turbine 
Expresses | Steamers 


PARIS CONTINENT 


SERVICES—WEEK-DAYS and SUNDAYS. 
FROM LONDON 


DAY SERVICE NIGHT SERVICI 


& 2nd class ist, 2nd & class 
VICTORIA dep.| 10 0 20 20 
DIEPPE .. be am, 14 55 2 05 
PARIS (ST. LAZARE) - 17 58 5 25 
PARIS (LYON) P.L.M. 19 40 
FROM PARIS DAY SER\ NIGH] Ice 
PARIS (LYON) P.L.M. dep. 9 27 
PARIS (ST. LAZARE).. __,, 10 36 20 45 
DIFPPE .. 13 30 0 15 
VICTORIA alr. 18 40 6 05 


PHROUGH TRAINS BY DAY SERVICE BETWEEN DIEPPE AND 
PARIS (LYON) STATION IN CONNECTION WITH SERVICES TO 
rHE SOUTH OF FRANCE, SWITZERLAND, ITALY, SPAIN, Ete. 


For full particulars apply Chief Commercial Manager, Continental Trathe Dept., 
Southern Kailway, Victoria Station, S.W.1. 


SELECTIONS 
SENT 

FOR 
APPROVAL 
AT THE 
COMPANY S 
RISK 


PARIS. ROME. 


London: 158-162,Oxford W.1. 


R176 


earl: S 


THE FINEST COLLECTION IN LONDON 


LOWEST PRICES 


WEBB 


BUENOS AIRES. 


2,.Queen Victoria 5t E.C4. 


172,Regent St W.1. 


RIO DE JANEIRO. SAO PALILO. 


JOHANNESBURG. 
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The Copyright of all the Editorial Matter, both Engravings and Letterpress, is Strictly Reserved im Great Britain, the Colonies, Europe, and the United States of America. 
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CAUSING THE COWBOYS ON FOOT TO SCRAMBLE UP THE WIRE FENCES AS HE PURSUES HIS MAD CAREER: 
A WILD-STEER RIDER GOING AT FULL GALLOP DURING THE RODEO AT WEMBLEY. 


The first International Rodeo, or Cowboy Championship sports meeting, began in rushed past close to the wire railings, numbers of cowboys standing by hastily 
the Stadium at Wembley on June 14, before a crowd of over 80,000 people. The scrambled up the netting owt of danger, coming down again after the animal had 
spectators were thrilled by the wonderful displays of horsemanship and (if we may passed. As the programme says, “ Riding a wild steer is dangerous sport... . A 
coin a word that seems to be required) cowmanship. The latter art was most steer body offers a poor seat for a rider, who must maintain his precarious held 
excitingly demonstrated by the wild-steer riding contest, one of the competitors with one hand grasping the surcingle (a band rownd the steer) while he waves 
in which is shown above pursuing his mad career round the arena. As the steer the other hand.” 


ev GPT. 


TRANSMISSION TSE UNITED 
STERED 45 & NEWSPAPER 
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“RIDING THE WHIRLWIND” IN THE WEMBLEY RODEO 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY FARRINGDON PuorTo. Co., L.N.A., 


The acme of riding ts surely reached by the cowboys and cowgirls taking part in the Rodeo at Wembley, the first international championship meeting of its 
kind. The wonderful feats performed are well illustrated in the above photographs. “Winning a Bronk-Riding contest,” says the Rodeo programme, 
“means more than clinging to the saddle of a bucking horse. It means giving the bronk every advantage and still riding him skilfully and doing it better 
than all of the other contestants. Strict rules govern the rider, He must not cheat the bronk, but must give him all the best of it. The rider is allowed 
only a halter with one rein and a regulation saddle. He must not touch the saddle with his hands. He must not cling to the mane. He must not beat 
the horse with a whip. But he must keep one hand in the air and keep his feet moving in a kicking motion to show that he is not holding with his 


— 
mee) 
| 

Sport 

; 
4 OUTGUESSING AN “OUTLAW”: A COWBOY : A COWGIRL BROWK-RIDER: THE HORSE GIVES HER ANOTHER HORSE TRIES THE STIFF - LEGS TRICK: cf 
ret. IN THE BRONK-RIDING CONTEST. : A JAR BY LANDING WITH LEGS STIFF. A COWGIRL IN THE BRONK-RIDING CONTEST. 

a, RETAINING HER SEAT IN SPITE OF HER MOUNT’S BAREBACK BRONK-RIDING BY COWBOYS: A COMPETITOR WAVING HIS HAT AS HE KNEELS ON THE HORSE'S 
et BUCKING TACTKS: A COWGIRL BROWK-RIDER. LEANING FORWARD AND WAVING HIS HAT. BACK: ANOTHER BAREBACK BRONK-RIDER. 

BARSBACK STEER-RIDUNG: A DIFFICULT PERFORMANCE ANOTHER VIEW OF THE WILDSTEER RIDING } AMUSING TO WATCH SUT DANGEROUS TO PERFORM: ' a 
CONTEST: A COMPETITOR WITH ONE HAED STEER-RIDING A COMPETITOR WHO HAS LET GO HIS . 
on UNCOMFORT. 
Ou THE SURCINCLE AND WAVING THE OTHER. ; ONE-HAND HOLD O8 THE SURCINGLE. 
spurs. 
«contest: 
| horses 
* may us 
™ riding, 
2 . ‘ 


& 
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_ COWBOYS AND COWGIRLS GIVE WONDERFUL DISPLAYS. 


Sport anp GENERAL, G.P.U., AnD LB. 


Am “UNTAMABLE MAN-HATER” CONQUERED BY A WOMAN: A WONDERFUL DISPLAY OF DARING THE 
KEEPING HER SEAT DESPITE THE REARING AND SWERVING OF HER FURIOUS MOUNT. 


— 


spurs. The rider must outguess the horse, and must balance himself accordingly. The highest class of horsemanship and reckless daring are needed by the 

contestant in this event. He risks being thrown, dragged, or having his mount fall on him. . . . The bucking horses have reputations as the greatest outlaw 
/ horses of the West. They are not trained show buckers, but untamable man-haters, skilled and experienced in throwing riders. The conditions for the 
» Cowgirls Bronk-Riding Contest state: “ Riders may use their own saddles, but forks over 16 inches will be barred. Riders will be allowed two reins and 
+ may use hobbies if desired, but credit will be allowed if they are not used. Otherwise the same rules as in Cowboy Bronk-Riding will apply.” Wild-steer 
™ riding, as mentioned on another photograph of it on our front page, is a dangerous sport, though very amusing to the spectators. 
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RODEO THRILLS AND PERSONALITIES: A CLOWN; COWGIRL TRICK-RIDERS. 


Puorocearus sy LB., G.P.U., C.N., L.N.A, 


THE START OF A WILD-HORSE RACE IN THE RODEO AT WEMBLEY: THE 
** JOCKEY" WITH TWO ASSISTANTS HAS TROUBLE IN SADDLING HIS REFRACTORY 
MOUNT. 


COMIC RELIEF TO THE SENSATIONAL EVENTS OF THE WEMBLEY RODEO: 
A VERY AMUSING CLOWN WITH HIS EQUINE ACCOMPLICE, OF CONTEMPLATIVE 
HABITS. 


RODEO PERFORMERS ABOARD THE 
BOUND FOR ENGLAND: A MERRY GROUP OF COWGIRLS 
AND AN EXPERT WITH THE LASSO. 


MENOMINEE 


THE MOVING SPIRITS OF THE RODEO: (L. TOR) TEX 
AUSTIN (MANAGER AND DIRECTOR) AND CHARLES B. 
COCHRAN (ORGANISER). 


| THE CANADIAN CHAMPION BRONK-RIDER WHOM 
| THE PRINCE OF WALES MET IN CANADA: PETE 
VANDERMEER ABOARD THE “ MENOMINEE.” 


THE FEMININE SIDE OF THE WEMBLEY RODEO: 
A COWGIRL TREK RIDER. 


STANDING UP ON HER HORSE'S BACK: A COWGIRL 
TRICK RIDER AT WEMBLEY. 


WITH HER LEGS IN THE AIR: A COWGIRL GIVING 
A WONDERFUL DISPLAY OF TRKK RIDING. 


WITH HANDS IN THE AIR AND WO HOLD BUT HER 
FEET: A COWGIRL TRICK RIDER AT WEMBLEY. 


The start of the wild-horse race in the Rodeo at Wembley was an exciting affair 
Two men held each animal by a rope while the rider essayed the difficult 
operation of saddling him. Comic relief to this and the other sensational events 
is provided by an excellent clown, who ts accompanied by an equine mirth-maker 
of a meditative turn of mind, addicted to sitting down. A large number of the 
including 130 cowboys and cowgirls, with 240 horses. crossed 
the Atlantic from America to England in the SS which landed 
them at Tilbury them was Pete Vandermeer, the famous Canadian 


Rodeo competitors, 


Menominee,” 
Among 


- 


bronk-rider, who was introduced to the Prince of Wales when he visited Canada 
One of the most popular events with the crowd at Wembley, on the first day of 
the Rodeo, proved to be the trick-riding contest for cowgirls, who gave an amazing 
display of daring and graceful horsemanship The competitors, who furnish their 
own mounts, are asked to write down their ten best tricks, and are then advised 
how many will be required at each performance. The judges take into con. 
sideration ease and gracefuiness, general skill, the speed of the horse, and the 
number of straps used 
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THE MOST DANGEROUS OF THE RODEO EVENTS: STEER-WRESTLING. 


Puorocrarus sy G.P.U., “ Dany Man,” C.N., anp Tortcat. 


THE NEXT STAGE--A CRITICAL MOMENT : THE WRESTLER IN THE ACT OF JUMPING 
OFF HIS HORSE WHEN AT FULL SPEED AND SEIZING THE STEER BY THE HORNS. 


STADIUM AT 


THE WEMBLEY: THE WRESTLER, HAVING STOPPED THE GALLOPING STEER, STRUGGLING 
TO THROW IT DOWN ON TO ITS SIDE, HOLDING THE LEFT HORN IN HIS LEFT HAND, AND WITH HIS RIGHT ARM ROUND THE STEER’S WECK. 


~y 


AFTER THE WRESTLER HAD LEAPT FROM HIS HORSE ON TO THE HEAD 
OF THE STEER AT FULL SPEED: A STEER-WRESTLING PERFORMANCE in 
THE WEMBLEY RODEO. 


om THE WRESTLER HOLDING THE STEER BY THE HORNS, WITH THE HAZER 


ANOTHER PHASE OF A STEER-WRESTLING PERFORMANCE AT WEMBLEY: 


AND THE WRESTLER'S HORSE CLOSE BY 


The steer-wrestling contest is sae of the most exciting in the Rodeo at Wembiey. 
At the opening performance, here illustrated, there were twelve competitors, of 
whom all but three succeeded in bringing down the steer, the quickest time (that 
of Jim Massey) being 27 25 seconds. The record, held by Mike Hastings, is 
seven seconds. The time is counted from the moment of crossing the dead-line 
until the steer is down “ Steer wrestling,” says the Rodeo programme, “is, by 
far, the most dangerous sport in which cowboys indulge. They risk their lives 
when they try it, and some have paid in full. A wild steer is turned into the 


arena with a wrestling rider behind him, but forbidden to touch the animal until 
it has crossed the dead-line The wrestler leaps from his saddle to the neck 
and withers of the steer Grasping the steer's horns. he thrusts his own feet 
ahead of the animal, using them as a brake to bring the steer to a stop. Then, 
by using the horns as levers in scientific wrestling holds, he throws the steer 
upon its side’ The duties of the “hazer” (the other rider) are not defined in 
the programme, but appear to consist of keeping the steer in the required direction 
and signalling with a flag when the steer is down. 


! 
— 
| THE START OF A STEER-WRESTLING PERFORMANCE: THE WRESTLER AND iain TS 
THE FINA 
| 
| 
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OST of our current journalism is written in 
a dead language. It is a language full of 
florid but faded conventions, like Chinese etiquette. 
One of the worst, for instance, is the application of 
the terrible terminology of war to all the pettiest 
purposes of politics. Everybody who is ready to 
stand up and be voted for at a by-election is making 
“a gallant fight.” Sometimes a man_ actually 
announces his acceptance of a large salary for some 
Government: office by saying that he has agreed to 
go “ over the top.”” After the Westminster election, 
I remember, the papers published portraits of Mr. 
Winston Churchill smoking a cigar, with a fur coat 
and a broad smile and the legend: ‘ Defeated but 
undaunted."”. Why on earth should he be daunted, 
and what in the world was there to daunt him ? 
Mr. Churchill, to do him justice, has been at least 
near enough to the real thing to be ashamed of this 
nonsense. If we must have all this militaristic 
mythology about banners and battlefields, 
I do not see why it should not be carried 
a little further, and find at least a few 
fresh applications. We might talk about 
the lateral communications of Mr. Churchill, 
or the interior lines held by Mr. Nichol- 
son. We might say that the Labour can- 
dlidate deployed en échelon, or that the 
Liberal candidate effected a flanking move- 
ment by the open-strategic square. It 
would not be any more meaningless and 
monotonous than talking about a courage- 
ous attack on a safe seat. All that way 
of talking will look very queer and dead 
and distorted in « hundred years. We 
smile when we read elaborate inscriptions 
and dedications of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, in which some noodle 
of a nobleman or royal prince, who lived 
and died on the cushions of a Court, is 
described as vanquishing all his enemies 
like Hannibal, and conquering the whole 
world like Julius Casar. But at least 
the poor little prince did put on a cuirass, 
and often even visit a camp, in order to 
have his portrait painted in this absurd 
posture. He did not call his card-play- 
ing a European campaign, or his tiffs and 
flirtations a series of stricken fields. His 
marshals won his battles for him; but 
they were battles and not by - elections. 
If the hyperboles which compared him to 
Hector and Hercules seem to us merely 
swollen and hollow, they are nothing to 
the extravagant emptiness of our own 
political language, as it will seem to our 
own children. If it seems absurd to us 
to call a man a hero because he sat ina 
tent while other people were killed, what 
will it seem to them to call a man a fear- 
less warrior because he sat at a_ polling- 
station while other people counted a vast 
number of scraps of paper ? 


But the most amazing fact of all is 
this: that, while we are using all the 
metaphors of military courage that are not 
needed, we cannot get even the ordina:y 
civil courage that we really need. These 
men who boast the valour of a battlefield that does 
not exist show no valour at all in the political forum 
that does exist. So far from saying that a Par- 
“amentarian is “defeated but undaunted,” it is 
generally true of him to say that he is in that sense 
successful but very thoroughly daunted. It has 
passed into a proverb that he generally does very 
little in Parliament even compared with what he did 
«utside Parliament, not to mention what he offered 
to do outside Parliament. At the best he seems 
generally to be silenced indeed, it is the mark of 
some of the best modern Parliamentarians, the most 
honest and the most intelligent, that they simply 
became silent soon after they got into Parliament. 
Fewer and fewer speeches came from Mr. Birrell or 


In this issue we give further examples of our remarkable Anaglyphs Flowers at the British Empire Exhibition at Wembley, and Famous Amateur Golfers. 
yet obtained one of the special masks for viewing our Anaglyphs in stereoscopic relief may do so by Alling up the coupon on page 1/50, and forwarding # with postage slamps 
ealue three-hal/pence (Inland), or twopence-halfpenny (Forcign), addressed to “The Illustrated Londen News” (Anaglyph), 15, Essex Street, Londen, W.C.2. 


career, He was Premier trom December 1913 
Minister for the Colonies until 1917, when he went on a mission to Russia 
London of September 5, 1914, by which the Allies agreed that none of them should make 
He has always been a good friend of the 
Entente, though he supported M. Poincaré's policy in the Ruhr. Born at Aigucs-Vives, in 
son of a farmer, he became a barrister, and for ten years held 
magisterial posts in the colonies, first in Cochin-China and then in Algeria. 
Parliament over thirty years ago, and became in succession Minister of the Colonies (1902-5). 
Commerce (1906) and Education (1909-10), and in 1910 Senator for the Gard Department. 
and the first Protestant to become President. 


a separate peace, was largely due to him 


the Gard Department, 


He is a bachelor, a Calvinist, 


By G. K. CHESTERTON. 

from Mr. Burns; and I should not wonder if a similar 
silence ultimately descended on Mr. Baldwin. These 
men, if not daunted, must at least have been very 
much depressed. Meanwhile, of course, the men in 
whom nobody bas any sort of confidence are demand- 
ing votes of confidence from everybody. The old 
star speakers on platforms continue to make speeches 
on platforms; even in Parliament they are not 
speechless, but only fruitless. But the point for the 
moment is that, for some reason, we seem to have 
entirely lost the idea of a man going directly into 
Parliament in order to do something. There is not 
even much of the old idea of an opinion now outside 
Parliament penetrating Parliament with a single 
representative, like the thin end of the wedge. So 
the first Free Traders entered Parliament; so the 
first Socialists. By the analogy of intellectual history 
there ought to be by this time a representative of the 
Distributists—the upholders of that case for a more 


THE NEW PRESIDENT OF THE FRENCH REPUBLIC: M. GASTON DOUMERGUE. 


M. Gaston Doumergue, who was elected President by the National Assembly at Versailles, on 
June 13, had been President of the Senate since February 1923, and has had a distinguished 


to May 1914, and during 


Photograph supplied by C.N 


equalised private property which I have often urged 
in these columns. 


Frankly, I am rather surprised that no active 
and ambitious politician does come forward to pro- 
pose a policy of small property. I do not mean to 
carry it out as I should like to carry it out—that 
is, perhaps, too wiki a hope. I mean, propose it as 
politicians propose a thing, and carry it out as they 
carry it out. I mean, that he should devote himself 
to it as ardently as a Labour leader does to Socialism ; 
that he should introduce as sweeping, logical, and 
successful a policy of property as Mr. Baldwin's 
policy of Protection. I suggest that he might even 
fight for it as Lloyd George did for the pro-Boers or 


OUR ANAGLYPHS. 


the war was 
The Pact of 


He entered 


Galloper Smith did for the Orangemen—in other 
words, that he might at least get some fun out of it. 
And when the time came in due course for him to 
break his promise and explain away his policy, he 
would at least be able to look back at an intelligent 
interlude passed in a discussion worthy of an educated 
man. Surely it would be better to break bright and 
intelligible promises than always to be breaking blind 
and stupid ones. Surely it would be more interesting 
to explain away serious and significant facts than 
always to be looking for one falsehood as an escape 
from another. Surely even now a politician might 
make something more like a splash, with something 
more like a policy, even if he were too much of a 
politician ever to carry out his policy. Granted that 
to-day the politician is at best an adventurer, is there 
no adventurer left with any sense of adventure ? 
Granted that the politician is at best a cynic, is there 
no such thing left on earth as an amusing cynic ? 
A few facts about modern monopoly, a 
few facts about building rings or gigan- 
tic trusts, would be a relief to all of 
us from interminable repetitions about 
the wickedness of Russian Bolshevism on 
the one side or the wickedness of French 
militarism on the other. Such a man 
would have an entertaining time telling 
us about a place that is nearer to us 
than France or Kussia—a place called 
England, a place called London, a place 
called Westminster, where most amazing 
things happen that nobody ever hears of. 
He would at least bring a little freshness 
into our jaded journalism. He would 
at least work one happy revolution; he 
would not change the world or change the 
social system or change the national 
doom; but he would do something. He 
would change the subject. 


Why will none of our adventurers have 
that adventure and none of our cynics 
that amusement? When we have an- 
swered that question we have come to 
grips with the great problem and_ peril 
of England to-day. It is because this 
policy of small property does no good 
to anybody except the whole people. 
By its nature it does not offer big prizes 
to anybody, precisely because it offers 
small prizes to everybody. 


The great difficulty is that work for 
an ideal that is purely distributive must 
for the present be purely disinterested. 
That is, there is no way in which any 
man can get one of the big modern prizes 
in profit or power by working for a 
better balance of property in the common- 
wealth. For he will be literally working 
for the commonwealth, and it is the only 
wealth that will be increased This is 
where it differs both from Capitalism and 
Collectivism. Suppose there are six farms 
in a row and we are talking to a very cyni- 
cab politician about them, and trying to 
interest him in their development. He 
may be interested if they are all in the 
hands of one rich man, who contracts to supply the 
Government with the milk or grain or what not; 
the politicians can take tips on contracts or other- 
wise gain benefits by benefiting the contractor. And 
he may be interested if they are all to be turned 
into one State farm, for he can put in his son or 
somebody connected with him as an official at a 
high salary. The first may be called individsalism 
in the sense that he is looking after himself; the 
second may be called Collectivism in the sense of the 
tax-collector. But the politician cannot benefit in 
any way from the six farms becoming the separate 
property of six farmers. That will not give him 
either a bribe from a patron or a job for a placeman. 
It will do nothing at all except save the world 
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SOLD FOR TWO-AND-A-HALF MILLION FRANCS: .A FRANS HALS. 


By Courresy or Messas. Duveew Bros., Lrp. Puorocaarn sy R. Gavruter, Paais. 


SAID TO BE A CONTINENTAL RECORD : “A PORTRAIT OF A YOUNG WOMAN," BY FRANS HALS, BOUGHT AT THE DE RIDDER 
SALE IN PARIS BY SIR JOSEPH DUVEEN FOR 2,500,000 FRANCS. (@ FT. 6 IN. HIGH BY 2 FT. 9 IN. WIDE.) 


The fame of Frans Hails, as one of the foremost of the old Dutch masters, has 
been growing of late years in the critical world, with a corresponding effect 
upon the walue of his work in the art market. This reached a culminating 
point at the sale of the de Ridder Collection, at the Galerie Georges Petit in 
Paris on June 2, when his “ Portrait of a Young Woman,” here reproduced, 
was bought by Sir Joseph Duveen, the well-known art dealer, for 2,500,000 
francs, a sum which, at the rate of exchange for that day, works out at about 
£30,000. The amount in francs is said to be a record for Conti | th 


sales. it would certainly have astounded Frans Hals himseli, who died ia 
poverty and debt, at Haarlem. in 1666. He was born about 1540, probably 
at Antwerp, and became the rival of Van Dyck. His first marriage (about 1610) 
was evidently unhappy. for Gwe years later he was summoned for ill-treating 
his wife, and was reprimanded for drunken habits and viclence. His wife died 
a few weeks later, and the next year he married again. With his second wife 
he lived happily for about fifty years, and breaght up a large family, bet, as 
already indicated, he did not make « fortune. 
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HE identification of localities in Dickens’s London is 
one of the most pleasing of games, but one is tempted 
te wonder whether it <poils the illusion. With the places 
about which Dickens Jumself has left us in no doubt, this 
penalty does not follow, for the novelist’s magicianship has 
created for them « new illusion, and has actually peopled 
them with the characters who frequented them. There 
are inns and taverns, still existing, where mine host shows 
us in all good faith the rooms im which the Pickwick 
Club did this or that, and we never stay to reflect that 
the Pickwickians are themselves a figment. Such asso- 
ciations arouse no uncomfortable questionings of the kind 
awakened at Elsinore by the alleged Grave of Hamlet, 
and the Pool where Ophelia was drowned. 


But when the ardent Dickensian sets out laboriously 
to discover places about which the Master himself left 
us in some uncertainty, while we admire the research- 
student’s ingenuity and learning, and spend a pleasant 
hour accompanying him on his quest, we are apt to feel 
that we have not, after all, got much forrarder. The place 
which Dickens created out of more or less disguised materials 
remains in the end greater, more real, and more impressive 
than any actual building or group of buildings that can 
be shown to us as certainly the original. 


This is not, however, to disparage or deny the charm 
of such exercises in Dickens lore. Even if they do not 
always convince, they add to knowledge on side issues, 
if not on the main issue. Consequently, Mr. Beresford 
Chancellor's new book, “Tue Lonpon oF CHaries 
Dickens” (Grant Richards; 15s.), 1s very welcome, ang 
a book that no lover of Dickens can afford to miss. For 
me it may not have quite the charm of his former volume, 
“The London of Thackeray,” for that was, in the nature 
of things, less speculative. There Mr. Beresford Chan- 
cellor reconstructed an actual London, in which he invited 
us all to walk arm-in-arm with Thackeray's characters, 
whose local habitations are less nebulous than many of 
those which, however vague, are quintessential Dickens. 
The Thackeray localities are an actual London; the 
Dickens localities are often, at their best, the stuff of 
romance, and in the region of romance we prefer them to 
remain, They represent, it is true, a real enough London, 
but the picture is generalised, and to pin it down to detail 
seems to break the spell. 


Todgers’s, for instance, is an individual entity. We 
know it to the last particular and accept it. The house 
is a sublimation, a type, just as so many of Dickens's 
characters are types. There is about it a singular remote- 
ness, upon which Dickens himself was careful to insist. 
It was terribly difficult to find. “ You couldn't walk 
about in Todgers’s neighbourhood as you could in any 
other neighbourhood.” Dickens found it and made it 
explicit for all time, but he intended to keep his discovery 
secret, for he knew that in the atmosphere of mystery and 
clusiveness he had created, lay the secret of the forbidding 
fascination of Todgers’s. He did not mean us to walk 
about in that neighbourhood on any Paul Pry’s errand. 
For that would be to import fact into fiction, with dis- 
concerting results. Todgers’s localised would cease to be 
Todgers’s. Luckily, however, even the attempt to localise 
the lodging-house cannot be divorced from uncertainty, 
and that in itself preserves something of romance. So 
great have been the changes in that Monumental region, 
that reference to existing buildings is no longer possible. 
Mr. Chancellor, therefore, has beeh forced to rely upon 
old plans, and although he argues very acutely in order 
“to hazard a guess” (he goes no further) that the house 
was No. 5, Pudding Lane, one feels that such precision 
makes no addition to the sum of human knowledge as far 
as the essential Todgers’s is concerned. But the reference to 
Howard's map does add to our curious knowledge of that 
part of London, and it is pleasing to reflect that Dickens 
may have known, very likely did know, the little court 
“lying back from the thoroughfare”; consequently the 
enquiry is not uscless. If so, “then the churchyard into 
which old Martin Chuzzlewit looked on his way to Tod- 
gers’s, may well have been that of St. George's, Botolph 
Lane.” Thus one surmise leads to another, and romance 
begets romance. 


My contention that some Dickens localities are better 
left unlocalised, except in general terms, is merely a private 
notion, perhaps a fad. Many will take the opposite view, 
and it is to these that Mr. Chanceliog’s book will make 
iis strongest appeal. But nobody who cares at all for 
Dickens can fail to find this excellent volume a source of 
delight and a mine of information. And the more sceptical 
will admire even when they may doubt the conclusions 
set forth with such richness of knowledge, ingenuity, and 
charm of friendly talk. ; 

The note upon the original of Miss Mowcher recalls, by 
the way, a note by Mr. Edgar Browne, the son of Hablot 
K. Browne, Dickens's Ulustrator, Mr. Edgar Browne re- 
members the lady, who was both in appearance and style 
of conversation entirely Dickensian. Mr. Browne is one 
of the few people who have seen a real Dickens character 
“ complete with their own eyes.” The presentation of Miss 
Mowcher in the earlier chapters drew a remonstrance frotn 
the original, Mrs. Seymour King, the chiropodist, and in 
deference to this Dickens gave the portrait a more amiable 
turn as the story proceeded. Mr. Browne once saw the 
prototype of Miss Moweher fall down stairs. The dwarfish 
lady had slipped on some peas, the spent munitions of a 
pea shooting battle m which Browne and two young friends 
had been engaged We restored her with a glass of sherry 
as she sat on the lowest stair rocking her body to and fro, 


By J. D. SYMON. 


saying as a sort of refrain between the sips, ‘ You see the 
body is so long and the legs so short, and stairs are diffi- 
cult ’—all quite in the genuine Dickens manner.” 


Friendly controversy is the life of Dickensiana to many 
Dickensiarfs, and in Mr. Chancellor’s book they will find 
endless cues for discussion. Did Mr. Dombey live in 
Mansfield Street and Miss Tox in Little Mill Hill Place, at 
the back of Harcourt House? Mr. Chancellor does not 
dogmatise, but his guesses have much plausibility. He 
does not mention the late Mr. Austin Brereton’s theory that 
the little public-house where the Micawbers spent their last 
night in England was the Fox-under-the-Hill. He favours 
the White Swan near Hungerford Bridge. Dickens connects 
the house definitely with the Adelphi Arches, but existing 
pictures of the Fox-under-the-Hill show no trace of “* pro- 
truding wooden rooms overhanging the river.” These were 
a feature of the White Swan. Possibly Dickens described 
the Swan, removing it for the purposes of his story to the 
site of the Fox-under-the-Hill, below the Adelphi. 

This is only one of the innumerable hares of conjecture 
which *“ The London of Charles Dickens” starts for the 
reader, who, however he may doubt the necessity of strict 
identification, cannot resist joining in the chase, as witness 
the foregoing digression of a sceptic. It is all most engaging 
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and great sport. 1 hope that my statement of personal 
and private doubts will not seem like black ingratitude to 
Mr. Beresford Chancellor, who, all misgivings apart, has 
given me generous entertainment and instruction. His 
learning makes me almost ashamed to take up any position 
other than that of a humble disciple, but then, the humblest 
disciple may ask questions, for these usually lead to the 
master’s opening up new avenues of information. 


The question of the inter-relations of fact and fiction 
has been suggested lately by several books, notably “ C,” 
Mr. Maurice Baring’s elaborate study of a personality 
(Heinemann; 15s.) It is presented as an actual memoir 
but still as a novel, and between the two presentations one 
is somewhat at a loss. It is not easy to surrender oneself 
here to the pure illusion of fiction, as one dors in Mr. Baring’s 
Shorter works, but as a picture of late Victorian society 
and as a reflection of the thought of a period, it has docu- 
mentary value. It contains several portraits where the 
disguise is so thin as to be no disguise at all. 


The appropriateness of disguise of place in fiction has 
been frankly discussed in the opening paragraph of Mr. 
E. F. Benson's Davin of Kinc’s (Hodder and Stoughton ; 
7s. There Mr. Benson confesses the ineficacy of 
veiling the scene in a novel of University life. He will have 
nothing to do with the threadbare oki conventions, “ Ox- 
bridge" of ~ Camford,” and he is quite right, for such 
composite names deceive nobody and they lead only to 
confusson. Oxford cannot be described in terms of Cam- 
bridge, nor Cambridge in terms of Oxford. We have a 
right to be told frankly to what University the hero goes 


up. Here the concession to fact is a gain to the reality of 


Reality in the University novel is one of the hardest 
things in the work! to achieve. Competent authorities have 


said in so many words that no true and final picture of 
college life is possible, for every man sees it from a different 
angle. There is a tendency to be too lurid or too out- 
rageously comical. Men, said Lang, who do these things 
don’t write about them, and those who do write about them 
never did them. Then there was at one time the University 
novel by women writers, who had enjoyed a fleeting glimpse 
of, say, Cambridge, and straightway used the material to 
draw a picture of Oxford. Characterisation, as well as 
scene, came to grief in these cases; witness an old novel 
(by a woman) which described an impossibly naughty Don 
who was respected till the end of his days and was found out 
only after he was dead. The author had the audacity 
actually to name the college to which this reprobate belonged. 
In fact, his name and college form the title of the book. 
Feats like these have brought stories of academic life ifito 
disrepute. It is difficult to hold a just balance. 


The picture at the best can only be partial, but Mr. 
Benson has come as near striking a just balance as any 
recent writer on this precarious subject. The story con- 
tinues the history of our old friend David Blaize, who is 
very much the boy David of Marchester School, not yet 
full grown, but making great progress towards the ful- 
filment of his early promise. Perhaps the Dons who appear 
err somewhat on the side of oddity. Such persons exist, 
but “ A. G.” and Mr. Crowfoot would have been none the 
worse of a foil to their ultra-mercurial temperament. But 
for this, “ David of King’s” seems to depict University 
life fairly and completely. It is sufficiently strenuous 
and, at the same time, sufficiently daft to be credible. 
As the book has left this impression on one who belongs 
to the “ other shop,” and whose knowledge of the banks 
of Cam is limited, it looks as if Mr. Benson had achieved 
some element of universality in his story. 


The struggle between the life practical and the life 
theoretical, which is suggested if not claborated in Mr. 
Benson’s quaint Dons (not omitting the slighter sketch of 
the Scot, Mr. Mackintosh), finds a very different and most 
explicit setting in one of two plays by the author of “ Anna 
Christie.” Mr. Eugene O’Neill’s dreamy character, Robert 
Mayo, is academic only in retrospect. He has spent a 
short time at an American college, where his contemplative 
and imaginative nature has been confirmed in its impracti- 
cability, but we see nothing of his actual student life. 
He enters the scene at his home, an American farm, where 
he comes into conflict with his business-like brother, 
Andrew, a farmer complete. Both are in love with the same 
girl, and the discovery leads to their changing places. 
Robert, who is allured by dreams of fairyland, far countries, 
and “the horizon beyond,” gives up the idea of long 
voyage and settles down to marry and run the farm, while 
Andrew goes to sea. The results are disastrous. That 
is the first and least powerful of the two plays in “‘ Tue 
Horizon Bevonp’ *Goip’” (Cape; 7s. 6d.). 

The second play, * Gold,” is altogether a more vigorous 
and dramatic piece of work. One has an impression that 
“The Horizon Beyond” is better suited to the study 
than to the stage. But “ Gold,” the story of a whaling 
captain’s supposed discovery of buried treasure and his 
consequent infatuation that drives him to murder and 
thence to madness, would have in the theatre almost a 
Grand Guignol impressiveness. Captain Isaiah Bartlett, 
for all his forbidding qualities, is a study of tremendous 
power and of grim reality. He may be unrelieved in his 
abandonment—he has hardly one touch of humanity in 
his whole composition, but his creator makes us believe 
in him, and when that is said, all requirements are satis- 
fied. Although “Gold” is clearly for the theatre, if it 
is to attain its full effect, the play is singularly free of that 
baldness which makes so much modern dramatic writing 
hard to read. Both Mr. O'Neill's plays can, in fact, be 
enjoyed as reading alone, and the effect they produce is 
closely akin to that of the novel. Perhaps “ The Horizon 
Bevond ” would have been better if cast as a novel, but 
“ Gold” leaves us in no uncertainty about its possibilities 
for the stage. 


. 


These writings are in the later vein of imaginative 
work, that vein which dwells on the darker side of humanity, 
and fears to hint at anything better, lest the hard-headed 
race of young critics, all “ gesture" and “ cc lex,” waive 
the story aside with the sneer of enlightened and disillu- 
sioned youth. America is presenting us with much melan- 
choly anatomy of this sort, and the manner of the demons- 
tration is for the most part noisy and not a little crude. 
For the moment it passes for “strength,” or, to speak 
in the exalted vernacular of current criticism, “ strong 
stuff "perhaps even “hot stuff,” full of those sovran 
virtues, “ punch and “ pep.” Those of an older school, 
who, after much brow-beating, feel a trifle weary of the 
bludgeoning of the naturalists and the realists, look back 
with gratitude to an America that sent them something 
different in fiction, and they are glad to remember that 
even in these iconoclastic days they need not look in vai. 
Mary Johnston, at any rate, is still with us, restoring the 
imagmative romance of the carly Colonial days, and her 
new story of the settlement and the wilderness, “ Croatan” 
(Thornton Butterworth; 7s. 6d.), is a veritable oasis in 
the desert of hectic fiction. Those who are not above 
escaping into the region of idealism and the poetry of the 
forest, who have still an ear for a fine cadence in an English 
sentence, and a sense of what life was in the Golden Age 
of Elizabeth, should not miss this romance of the first- 
born English daughter of Virginia, of her nurture and life 
among the Indians, and her strange love-adventure. It 
is a story of refreshing charm, nowadays somewhai rare. 


BOOKS OF THE DAY. IE's: 
\ 
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“TRUE PORTRAITS” OF APOSTLES: ANTIOCH CHALICE FIGURES. 


REPRopuceD From “ Tue Great of Antiocn,” sy Gustavus A. Eisen. Internationa Coryricnut sy Kovcnuakjt Friags, New York. Ercnincs By Marcaret West Kinney. 


\ 

ST. PETER: A MODERN ETCHING, BY MARGARET WEST /ST. JUDE: A MODERN ETCHING, BY MARGARET WEST ST. ANDREW: A MODERN ETCHING, BY MARGARET WEST 

KINNEY, FROM THE FIGURE ON THE ANTIOCH CHALICE. | | KINNEY, FROM THE FIGURE ON THE ANTIOCH CHALICE. | | KINNEY, FROM THE FIGURE ON THE ANTIOCH CHALICE. 

i- i 

= 


| SEATED ON THE RIGHT BROTHER OF ST. PETER, IDENTIFIED BY HIS DRESS, BROTHER OF ST. JOHN: 
| OF CHRIST ON THE NEAREST RELATIVES OF AND THE FIRST APOSTLE ALWAYS OF LINEN: ST. ST. JAMES THE GREATER, 


at ST. PETER. | CHRIST’: ST. JUDE. CALLED: ST. ANDREW. | JAMES THE LESSER. SON OF ZEBEDEE. 
i 


| IN HIS OWN EYES “NOT 
WORTHY TO BE CALLED 
AN APOSTLE ST. PAUL. 


ST. JAMES THE LESSER: A MODERN ETCHING, ST. JAMES THE GREATER A MODERN ETCHING, | SY. PAUL A MODERN ETCHING, BY MARGARET > 
BY MARGARET WEST KINNEY, FROM THE FIGURE BY MARGARET WEST KINNEY, FROM THE FIGURE WEST KINWEY, MADE FROM THE FIGURE OW THE 
ON THE ANTIOCH CHALICE ON THE ANTIOCH CHALICE. _| ANTIOCH CHALICE 
We need make no apology for returning once more to the subject of the now one group Christ appears as a youth surrounded by the four Evangelists. 
tamous silver Chalice of Antioch (already described and illustrated in our issues SS. Matthew, Mark, Luke and John, together with St. John’s brother, St. James 
ef lune 7 and 14), in view of its paramount interest as containing carved figures the Greater The other (anterior) group shows Chvist the Saviour (as a man) 
wiech are believed to be “true portraits” of Christ and ten of his followers, surrounded by SS. Peter, Paul, Andrew, Jude, and james the Lesser St. Jude, 
made early in the first century during the lifetime of most of the originals, by who was not an Apostle, is said te have been included because he and St. james 
4 an artist who had seen them The six figures shown above, along with modern the Lesser were the two nearest relatives of Christ on earth St. Paul, too, 
etchings of their heads, are those which we have not previously illustrated in this was not one of the Twelve, and he speaks of himself as “ not worthy to be called 
j enlarged form (The whole Chalice, it may be noted, is about seven inches high, an Apostle,” although he is generally given that title The figure of St. James 


and slightly less in diameter across the top.) The twelve figures on the Chalice the Lesser was identified by the difference of drapery, bearing out the statement 
are divided into two groups, with a figure of Christ in the centre of each In of Eusebius that he always wore linen, and never wool 


| 

| 

| 

| 
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WITH A KODAK AT THE “ZOO”—A PARADISE FOR THE | aq 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY { 


THE HIPPOS ON HONEYMOON: BOB AND JOAN—A PICTURE OF CONJUGAL CONTENTMENT SITTING UP AND HOLDING HER TOES: NELLIE, THE BLIND 
IN THE HIPPOPOTAMUS HOUSE AT THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS. , BEAR, IN A FAVOURITE ATTITUDE. | 


THE EYE OF THE EPICURE, AS HE GRAVELY PONDERS OW A MATTER OF TASTE: “ALL THE BETTER TO EAT YOU WITH!” 


SAM'S BIG MOUTH PRINCE 
A BABOON EATING A PEAR. 


OF WALES'S YOUNG TIGER YAWWING ON A WARM DAY. 


It is no exaggeration to say that the “Zoo” is a perfect paradise for the amateur photographer. Where else can be found such a variety of unusual “ sitters,” 


gathered from every clime and every element? For the “Zoo” is thoroughly cosmopolitan—a Wembley of the animal world. ‘It is full of subjects which cl 
make interesting and fascinating photographs,” writes Mr. J. E. Saunders, F.Z.S.. whose own work represented here fully bears out his statement. ‘“‘ Some of a 
them,"’ he continues, “it is true, are hard to take, but others are easy; and, in many instances, the easy ones make the prettiest pictures. Everyone who Ci 
owns a Kodak should take it to the ‘Zoo,’ for here he can get pictures which will win pride of place in his album. . . . So much is the amateur with his 4 eo 
hand camera welcomed that there is a Dark Room provitied at the ‘ Zoo’ for the use of visitors. This is next decor to the Wolf House, and the Kseper in a 


— 
; 
| 
$$$ — - 
T 
r 
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AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER: STUDIES IN ANIMAL EXPRESSIONS. 


J. E. Saunpers, F.Z.S. 


4 


“REGULAR LITTLE MONKEY": DAISY THE CHIMPANZEE, IN FROLICSOME AN EXCHANGE OF CONFIDENCES, OR MERELY IDLE GOSSIP? A LITTLE PRIVATE 
MOOD, POSES FOR HER PORTRAIT IN A RECUMBENT POSITION. CONVERSATION IN THE PENGUINS’ ENCLOSURE AT THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS. 


ASTONISHMENT..OR HUNGER? AN OPEN-MOUTHED PORTRAIT OF 8OB, CHIN-CHIN! OR, MAKING FRIENDS WITH MARY: A CHARMING INTERVIEW WITH 
THE THREE-TON HIPPOPOTAMUS, HARD TO TEMPT OUT OF HIS POND. THE BABY CHIMPANZEE PRESENTED BY THE FRINCE OF WALES. 
3 — | 


charge of the wolves has the key.” Flashlight apparatus and cinematograph cameras must not be taken into the Gardens, and there are certain restrictions 
as to the use of stand cameras which might interfere with other visitors, but apart from these regulations the way of the amateur is made easy. Among the 
easiest subjects Mr. Saunders mentions Lions, Tigers, and Monkeys in outdoor cages, Hippos, Chimpanzees, Baboons, Bears on the Mappin Terraces, and Penguins. 
“Nellie (the blind Bear) and Gipsy, the Bear of lighter tone, will sit still and hold their toes with their paws for five minutes at a time... . When they 
are out of doors the Rhinoceros and the Hippopotamus are slow-moving and easy subjects. Bob, the three-ton Hippo, who comes out of doors in summer, 
makes a fine picture, but it is not easy to tempt him out of his open-air pond.” 


ie 


{ 
L 
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‘ THE ANCESTOR OF THE GIRAFFE: THE OKAPI, SPECTRE OF THE FOREST. 


) see the okapi you must cultivate the Little 
People, the primeval, pygmy Bambutes who 
rove the dank depths of the Ituri Forest. Without 
their willing aid, no white can hazard wisely that he 
will even glimpse the elusive ancestor of the giraffe, so 
shy is it, so spectre-like are its comings and its goings, 
so well is it protected by that natural, broken-outline 
*‘ camouflage '’ which savage man daubs himself to 
mimic when he would be lost in the sunlight and the 
shadows and “ civilised ’’ man has learnt ‘to use 
in time of war. 

Then “ weeks of hard work, searching, and tracking 
have to be endured, often on hands and knees with a 
heavy gun, sometimes in waist-deep swamps, for 
the forest is not all uniform in character. Months 
have to be spent in practising forest-craft with the 
little trackers, and in learning to interpret the mean- 
ing of every noise, of every stick-crack, for the 
hunter, like the animals, is wholly dependent upon 
his ears. The smallest sound may mean elephants, 
the biggest only a monkey or a squirrel. The tiny 
Pygmy, moving as silently and as stealthily as a cat, 
passes beneath or between branches without touch- 
ing them, and knows at a glance which way to turn 
to find the easiest passage. The big white man steps on 
sticks that break, has to bend double, and creep and 
crawl, and it is long before he learns the art of pass- 
ing through the underwood without bringing down a 
shower of drops upon the dead leaves below, making 
noise enough to be heard by every animal within 
several hundred yards."" Says Dr. Christy: “ I have 
frequently been so exhausted and cramped after 
several hours of this kind of tracking that I have 
been obliged to lie flat upon my back for some time 
before I could proceed.” 

And after that the trouble begins! The quarry 
is well “ disguised.” The chocolate or purplish red 
colour of the okapi’s body is admirably suited to its 
surroundings, and the striped hindquarters materi- 
ally aid its concealment. “ On two occasions,’’ Dr. 
Christy confesses, “I had one in front of me at a 
distance of thirty yards or less in dark forest. I 
‘could see nothing but the white on the face and the 
legs, which I did not recognise as part of anything 
living, till the animal bolted.and I wasted my shot.” 

Yet natives have killed with the spear, which 
means at close range. Dr. Christy hardly credited 
this, but he was to believe. ‘‘ One day," he records, 
“a day of very painful memories, I found myself 
within a few feet of an okapi feeding and quite un- 
conscious of approaching danger. So close indeed was 
it that I realised that if I had been a Pgymy I could 
probably have speared it easily. . . . I saw some green 
branches moving, then the muzzle of an okapi with the 
long prehensile tongue hooking down some leaves. 


“BIG GAME AND PYGMIES.” 


OF 


memory. All happened in a few seconds. The beast 
had by then heard or scented us, and was listening 
intently. Except the ear I could see nothing to give 
me a clue as to the position of the body. Almost 
before I could raise my rifle there was a swirl in the 
bushes, the indistinct outline of a back, and the animal 
was gone like a flash.” 

Nor is the okapi territory in favour of the hunter. 
“ Though roaming far during the evenings and early 
mornings, it keeps, at any rate during the greater 
part of the day, almost entirely to the well-drained 
ridges and the higher ground in the vicinity of some 


WITH FIVE-INCH SKIN-COVERED HORNS AKIN TO 
THOSE OF THE GIRAFFE, BUT WITH BARE BONE 
TIPS: THE HEAD OF MR. REID'S OKAPI. 

This is the head of the old male okapi illustrated on this page. 
Photograph by A. FE. H. Reid. Reproduced from “ Big Game and 
Pygmies,” by Courtesy of the Author, and of the Publishers, Messrs. 
Macmillan. 


babbling stream. Here the big trees are-biggest,- 
gloom and dripping moisture prevail. . . . With an 
unbroken canopy overhead, any sound of rustling 
leaves or breaking twig carries far, and makes the 
approach doubly difficult.” 

There is another potent factor. “ All through the 
Ituri Forest, more usually in swampy areas, one 
meets with patches of a plant, often many acres in 
extent, bearing enormous ovate or lanceolate leaves 
a foot or two in length and about a foot broad on a 

stalk four or five feet in height. 
No vegetation ‘is more convenient 


Hence, to the uninitiated, a 

curious precaution on the part of 

the European tracker. “ Forest 

hunting,”” notes Dr. Christy, “is 

very different from hunting in a 

~ bush country. The forest hunter 

soon discovers, for instance, that 
rs leather boots cannot be worn 


By CUTHBERT CHRISTY, M.B., C.M.* 


antelopes, but to the giraffe. 


Equus johnstoni was 
dethroned, and Okapia johnstoni reigned in its stead. 

Seven years passed, even then, before a live 
specimen—a calf about a month old—was taken 


into a government post on the Ituri River. A 
photograph of this was reproduced in The Illustrated 
London News of the time, about a month after this 
paper had given pictures of okapis from the dead 
specimens brought home by Major Powell Cotton 
and Captain Boyd Alexander; some four years and 
five months before it published the first photograph 
of an adult okapi; and about thirteen years before 
the first live okapi was brought to Europe, to die 
in the Zoological Gardens’ at Antwerp. Rightly, 
Dr. Christy is proud of that enterprise which made 
him the first white to shoot and bring home speci- 
mens, for his record has but one blemish : an English 
clephant-hunter anticipated him to some extent by 
shooting an okapi, but neither skin nor skull was 
preserved. Previous examples had been killed or 
trapped by natives. 

So to the okapi, its characteristics. It is, as has 
been said, the ancestor of the giraffe, which is now 
completely dissociated from it, having changed to 
suit the new surroundings in which it found itself 
as the rain-forest shrunk and the bush extended. 
Its footprints are not unlike those of the donkey. It 
feeds mainly on leaves of the underwood and young 
saplings. Its tongue resembles most nearly that 
of the giraffe, and its larynx is very like that of its 
descendant.”” “The attitude of the animal, as 
regards the line of the back, is not markedly harte- 
beeste or giraffe-like, the level at the shoulder being 
scarcely more than an inch and a half higher than 
at the croup. When bolting at speed it goes over 
rather than under obstructions, carrying the neck 
stretched out straight in front, if anything, slightly 
below the line of the back, exactly as a giraffe does 
under similar circumstances. ... The ‘hors’ of 
the male okapi are entirely of bone, and resemble 
in no way those of cattle, antelopes, deer, or the 
rhinoceros. They are similar to those of the giraffe 
in shape and mode of development. The ossicone, 
or centre of ossification, of each horn is in the skin 
of the forehead, and does not commence to develop 


Then the two ‘horns’ appear 


as projecting cones, covered with hairy skin, and 
directed somewhat backwards. Some years after 
maturity, when, perhaps, two or three inches long, 
they become firmly ankylosed to the frontal bones, 
as do those of the giraffe. But, unlike the giraffe, 
instead of remaining throughout life skin-covered, 
they ultimately become bare at their tips.” As to 
size: Dr. Christy's young male specimen measured 
4 ft. toin. from nose to root of tail; root of tail to 


for the hunted animal, or more 
aggravating to the hunter, than 
these patches, for it is quite im- 
possible for man or beast to pene- 
trate them noiselessly. Elephants 
like spending the day in them, for 
the approach of man is more easily 
detected, and the okapi will enter 
them for the same reason.” 
Sanctuary, or should one say an 
Animals’ Alsatia ? 


They are far too heavy and noisy, 


breaking every stick that they 
THE ANCESTOR OF THE GIRAFFE: A YOUNG MALE OKAPI-— touch, and soon becoming rotten. A FINE SPECIMEN: AN OLD MALE OKAPI-6 FT. 9 IN. FROM 
WITH PYGMY TRACKERS One cannot go barefoot like the TIP OF NOSE TO ROOT OF TAIL, AND 4 FT. Ii} IN. FROM 
This okapt was the first specimen secured by Dr. Christy. The two pygmies native Something, therefore, has TIP OF HOOF TO HIGHEST POINT OF SHOULDERS. 


on the right did the tracking 


Photograph by (uthhert ( 
by Comrtesy of the Author, and of the Publishers, Mesers 


Another few stealthy steps and we were behind a 
fallen tree-trunk on which tall ferns were growing 
with the animal directly on the other side. At first, 
in peering slowly over, I could see nothing through 
the leafy screen beyond. Presently, however, I 
realised that | was looking straight at the beast's 
ear, five or six feet above my face. So close was I 
that a clear recollection of its size and seeming trans- 
lucency against the light above became fixed on my 


ig Game and Pygmies: Experiences of a Naturalet in Central 
African Forests in Quest of the Chapt 


Reproduced from Hig Game and Pygmies,” 
Vac milian. 


Cuthbert Chrety, 


to be devised sufficiently thm and 
flexible to allow of things being felt 
beneath the feet, and hght enough 
not to impede active movements under 
any and all conditions. In the forest I always 
wore gymnasium shoes, or cheap rubber - soled 
tennis-shets or boots, one or two sizes bigger than 
usual. With these I wore three, and often four, 
pairs of socks, or one thick pair with two thin ones. 
The many pairs of socks I found necessary to protect 
the feet and ankles.” 

No wonder Science was in ignorance of the okapi 
until 1900, when Sir Harry Johnston secured from 


some natives certain pieces of striped skin, at first , 


thought to belong to a form of horse or zebra, but 
later 


Photograph by A. F. H. Reid. from Game and Pygmies,” 
by Courtesy of the Author, and of the Publishers, Messrs. Macmillan. 


tip without hairs, 14)in.; tip of hoof to highest 
point of shoulder, 4ft. 4}in. His female was 
7 ft. 3} in. from nose to tip of tail ; tail without hairs, 
t4in.; tip of hoof to highest point of shoulder, 
4ft. The late Mr. Reid's specimen was 
6 ft. 9 in. from tip of nose to root of tail ; and 4 {t. 11} in. 
from tip of hoof to highest point of shoulders. 

Of such was Dr. Christy's chief quest, but it must 
not be thought that his record deals with the okap# 
alone. Very far from it. It is equally interesting, 
equally informative, on the Pygmies, on the Central 
African flora, and on the fauna from aardvark to 


CM (Hide) With an Introductory Chapter by Sir Harry H. in conjunction with an imcomplete skin and elephant, chimpanzee to bongo, white rhinocerns, 
GC MLG. 120 Hhustrations from Photograpts and Sketches, two skulls found im the same year, read as coming buffalo, and hog, to birds and insects am! teh It 
vet a Map (Macmillan and Co: or net.) irom an animal related, not to the zebras or the is very much a book to read -and keep EB. H. G. 
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Puotocrapus By Dr. Caristy; Rerropucep From nis Boox, “ Bic Game anv Pyomtes.” 


SEEN WHILE IN SEARCH OF THE OKAPI: CURIOSITIES OF CENTRAL AFRICA. 


A 14-FT. PYTHON THAT REVIVED AFTER BEING 


SHOWING THE WIDE-MOUTHED BASKET FISH-TRAPS: AT 
SHOT: CARRYING THE REPTILE ON A POLE. 


| FROTHY “SPITTLE"’: 
FISHERIES 


j i 


A TREE-FROG'S 
NEST ON A PHRYNIUM LEAF. 


IN THE FLOOD SEASON-NATIVE FISHERMEN AT WORK. 


With regard to these pictures we take the following notes from “ Big Game and | men work on the staging and in the water ~The tree. frog's nest “ consists of 
Pygmies": “In the flood season the fisheries of Stanley Falls are among the a lump of white surface-dried froth or ‘spittle, about the size of one's fist, and 
most wonderful sights of the great river. Towards the end of the low-water 

season, 


discoloured on the outside. Broken open, 
small tree-trunks and great supporting posts are fixed upright amongst 


it is seen to contain a number of 
small tadpoles In this mass the eggs are hatched, and when the tadpoles 
the rocks and broken water at the falls, and at many places above them. Upon are old enough to look after themselves they drop into the water beneath, or 
these are built elaborate stagings. lashed with forest creeper ropes Six or live amongst 
ten feet beneath the staging . are suspended 


the leaves and moist verdure of the swamp.” 


conical or belishaped basket (| are of timber and often 12 or 14 ft 


fish-traps, up to ten feet or more long, and several feet in diameter at the wide 
end, which is placed uppermost in the stream This wide end is inverted, leaving 
a hole in the centre through which fish may enter but not return.” The fisher- 


long 


nightly with bananas and other fruit for many days 


The big fall-traps 
“They are set in the forest as 
if ready to be sprung, but are propped up in front with a forked stick, and baited 


Then one evening after 
baiting, the forked stick is taken away and the first arrival pays the penalty.” 


\ a , / P 
AN ORDERED TANGLE OF TREE-TRUNKS AND POSTS SUPPORTING STAGINGS FROM WHICH THE FISH-TRAPS ARE SUSPENDED: THE STANLEY FALLS FISHERIES See 
A FIGURE-OF-FOUR “ MOUSE-TRAP”’ FOR THE FOREST HOG AND OTHER ANIMALS: BAITED WITH FRUIT AND PROPPED UP FOR DAYS UNTIL THE QUARRY 
A FRONT VIEW OF THE HEAVY “FALL.” NO LONGER FEAR TO ENTER IT: THE TRAP BACK VIEW 
e . 
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THE HORSE IN ANCIENT SCULPTURE. 


Puotocrarus : No. 1, py Courtesy or Count C. ALexis Bosrinsxoy ; No. 2, py Courtesy or THe VICTORIA AND 
Apert Museum ; Nos. 3 AND 4, TAKEN SpEciALLy For “ Tue ILtustratep Lonpon News,” sy Courtesy OF THE 
Barish Museum; No. 5, sy 


| 1. THE HORSE IN BIG-GAME HUNTING IN SOUTH RUSSIA SOME 2300 YEARS AGO: A SILVER 
VASE FROM THE TOMB OF A SCYTHIAN KING (THIRD OR FOURTH CENTURY B.C.) FOUND 
NEAR NICOLAIEFF. 


2. BURIED WITH THE DEAD IN A CHINESE TOMB (PERHAPS 
IMPERIAL) OF THE T'ANG DYNASTY (ABOUT 700 A.D.): A GLAZED 
POTTERY FIGURE OF A _ HORSE. 


3. WITH HARNESS OF CURIOUSLY MODERN TYPE : A CHINESE HORSE OF THE 
T'ANG PERIOD (1200 YEARS AGO) FROM AN EMPEROR'S TOMB (A CAST OF THE 
ORIGINAL). 


(A CAST FROM 


= 


AT WINEVEH 


(SEVENTH 
CENTURY BL). 


The horse is a subject of special interest just now, in connection with various 


between the treatment of the horse by the sculptors of ancient Greece and Scythia 
important 


events in the world of sport and entertainment, such as the Inter- (now southern Russia), and, in Asia, those of Assyria in the days of King Ashur- 
national Horse Show at Olympia, the Rodeo (or Cowboy Championship contest) banipal, and of China, some 1400 years later during the period of the T'ang 
at Wembley, and the race-meeting at Ascot. It is, therefore, an appropriate Dynasty. The beautiful silver vase shown on the left-hand page above, decorated 


Moment to study representations of the horse in the animal sculpture of antiquity. 


with hunting scenes, was found a few years ago in the intact tomb of a Scythian 
The photographs reproduced on these two pages afford a basis of comparison 


king, on the steppe some twelve miles from Nicolaieff, in southern Russia, and 
(Comtimmad opposite 


4. 


£ | 4 
4 ANIMAL SCULPTURE AT ITS BEST IN ANCIENT ART: A CHINESE FIGURE OF 
A HORSE FROM AN EMPEROR'S TOMB OF THE T'ANG PERIOD = 
THE ORIGINAL). 
THE PALACE OF 
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THE HORSE IN ANCIENT SCULPTURE: ART OF NINEVEH AND ATHENS. 


Puorocrarus ny W. A. & Co. 


THE HORSE AS 
REPRESENTED 
IN THE SCULP- 
TURE OF 
ANCIENT ASSYRIA : 
A HEAD IN 
RELIEF, SHOWING 
THE TEETH, 
WITH HIGHLY 
DECORATIVE 
AND HEAD 
ORNAMENTS, 
FROM THE 
PALACE OF 
ASHURBANIPAL 
AT NINEVEH 
(SEVENTH CENT. 
BC.). 


Continued) 

dating apparently from the third or fourth century B.C. The Chinese figure of 
a horse shown in Photograph No. 2 was in the collection lent to the Victoria 
and Albert Museum by Mr. George Eumorfopoulos. The other two T'ang period 
figures of Chinese horses are from casts in the British Museum. In the opinion 
of high authorities, the Chinese animal sculpture of that time excels all early 
work in realism, although in imaginative beauty it may well be urged that there 
is nothing finer than the famous frieze of the Parthenon, wrought under the eye 
of Pheidias when Greek art was at its zenith. The classical art of the West is 


known to have exercised some influence on the later art of the East, but the 
Chinese figures of horses, of the T'ang period, probably owe little to Greece or 
Rome, but are the result of native observation of the horse in the uplands of 
Central Asia, its original habitat. Ancient Assyrian sculpture also treated the 
horse with vivid realism. The wonderful figures of wild horses, some speared 
by pursuers, as well as the head shown above, occur in the famous relief from 
the palace of Ashurbanipal (669-426 B.C.) at Nineveh. The animal sculpture of 
ancient Egypt is held by some to be superior to that of Assyria or Greece. 
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THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. 


THE THOROUGHBRED IN THE MAKING. 
By W. P. Pycraft, F.Z.S., Author of * The Infancy of Animals,” “ The Courtship of Animals,” ete, ete. 


OW niuany of those who are thrilled by the very 
mention of the Derby and Ascot realise that 
it has taken somewhere round about three million 
years to make a racehorse? Or, again, how many 
have any idea of what the remote ancestors of this 
wonderful animal were like? Anything more unlike 
a horse it would be difficult to conceive, but those who 
will take the trouble to look into the matter for 
themselves will find the evidence set out for them 
in the British Museum of Natural History. The 
story begins with a little animal which, in far distant 
Eocene times, was roaming about the marshes of 
Kent, standing no more than eleven inches high at 
the shoulder, and resembling a carnivore rather than 
a hoofed animal. It had an arched back, short head 
and neck, a long tail, and short legs. Having no name 
in common speech, it must be sought for under 
its scientific designation, ‘‘ Hyracotherium.” It must 
have been fairly plentiful, and have had a wide 
geographical range, for in the similar Eocene de- 
posits of North America its counterpart is found 
in Eohippus, an animal which differed from ours 
only in having slightly more complex grinders in 
the upper jaw. 
Hyracotherium and Eohippus alike had four toes 
on the fore-foot, with a vestige of what was once a 
“thumb,” and three on the hind-foot, with vestiges 
of the first and fifth toes represented by mere rods of 
bone or “' splints,’’ answering to the bones of the sole 
of the foot, the toe-bones attached to these having 
disappeared, The teeth were very different from 


the radius alone remains, the ulna being no more than 
a large excrescence at the elbow-joint, answering to 
our “ funny-bone.” Similarly, there are still two 
separate bones in the middle segment of the hind- 
limb—the tibia, or “ shin-bone,” and the fibula, or 
** small-bone,”’ of the leg. In the horses of to-day the 
fibula is reduced to the merest vestige. The ‘‘ cannon- 
bones’ are lengthening. But these are still repre- 
sented by three bones, lying side by side, and each 
terminating in a toe big enough to reach the ground 
and take part in supporting the weight of the body. 
But we have now a distinctly horse-like animal. 
Though the “ valleys ” between the hard ridges of the 
grinders, or cheek-teeth, still show no filling of cement, 
the eye-socket is not yet completely surrounded by 
bone as in the true horses. We have passed from a 
marsh-dweller to a forest-browsing animal. 

We pass now to the Miocene Merychippus, an 
American genus unrepresented in the Old World. 
This is an extremely interesting animal, since its 
permanent grinders now have the valleys filled in 
with cement, while the ‘ milk” teeth have no such 
filling, agreeing with the earlier types. More than 
this, these teeth mark the transition between the 
older, short-crowned teeth without cement and the 
long-crowned, heavily cemented teeth of all later 
horses. The permanent teeth are, however, as yet 
only intermediate in the length of crown between the 
teeth, say, of Mesohippus and those of modern horses. 
The two bones of the fore-arm are beginning to fuse 
together, while the fibula is reduced to a mere spike, 


from one type to another, take place. Professor 
Osborn estimates that it took one million years to 
eliminate the fifth digit of the horse, and two million 
more to accomplish the reduction of the lateral toes 
represending the second and fourth digits, and the 
consequent form of the feet of the modern horses, 
which, in embryo, still show traces of these lost 
digits. 

The evolution in America of genera and species 
not found in the Old World is a matter of extreme 
interest. This does not imply that the horse, as 
we know it to-day, has had two distinct centres of 
origin, but that some of the Old World genera passed 
by overland connections into the New World, and 
there gave rise to yet other genera and species. All 
existing horses—that is to say, horses and zebras— 
belong to the genus Equus, and differ from one another 
in matters of size and coloration, and in compara- 
tively unimportant details such as the development 
of the mane and tail and of the “ chestnuts” of the 
legs. In the true horses, these take the form of 
horny excrescences above the “ knee’ on the fore-leg, 
and below the hock in the hind-limb. In the asses 
they are wanting on the latter. Wild horses apparently 
disappeared from the continent of America before 
the advent of man, by whom they were again intro- 
duced. 

The slow transformation of the feet, by ‘which 
the original five toes became reduced, at last, to but 
a single toe on each foot, was accompanied by, or 
was in response to, environmental changes. With 


FROM LITTLE EOHIPPUS TO THE GENUS OF SANSOVINO: THE EVOLUTION OF THE HORSE 
AUTHORITY: (L. TO R.) EOHIPPUS, 

What with Ascot, the International Show, and the recent Derby, the horse may be called the mammal 
The above very interesting exhibit, in the science library of Amberst College, 
Amberst, Mass., U.S.A., shows the evolution of the horse through various geological periods “ in the last 
six million years (to quote the “ National Geographic Magazine "’). The British counterpart of Eohippus 


Photograph by W. E. Corbin. By Courtesy of the National Geographic Maga 


of the moment. 


those of the horses of to-day, since they had no 
* cement,” short crowns, and short roots; whil® the 
anterior grinders, or “ pre-molars,” differed con- 
spicuously from the hinder members, or “ molars.” 
Furthermore, their surfaces were marked by rounded 
knobs, or “ cusps,"’ which, however, were just begin- 
ning to fuse to form the complex system of crests and 
crescents which distinguish the grinders of the horses 
of to-day. 

Vast changes in the earth's surface have taken 
place since these little creatures, with such a destiny 
before them, munched the lush grass of their marshy 
habitat. At this time Switzerland was a comparatively 
level plain. The Alps, the Pyrenees, and the Hima- 
layas were yet unborn. Not only was the Himalaya 
nat existent, but along the line of its very heart-— 
where now the Kiang lives, at an elevation of from 
thirteen to sixt@en thousand feet-——extended an arm 
of the sea of no inconsiderable depth. The next stage 
in this story of the horse “in the making” is pre- 
sented by the creatures known respectively as Anchi- 
therium and Mesohippus, of about the size of a sheep. 
The first named lived in Europe, while the latter is 
an American genus. 

In Anchitherium we find the first traces of the 
pits in crowns of the incisor or “ cutting-teeth,” 
wtoch atiord that all-important index of age in the 
modern horse The “ wolf-tooth,” again, in these 
animals was much better developed than in the 
horses of to day, and was, moreover, present in both 


upper and lower jaws. The “cheek-teeth” are 
growing more complex. There are still two com- 
pletely separcte bones in the fore-arm—the radius 


and the ulna. in the modern horses, asses, and zebras 


“IN THE LAST 6,000,000 YEARS” (ACCORDING TO AN AMERICAN 
MESOHIPPUS, MERYCHIPPUS, PLIOHIPPUS, AND A TYPICAL HORSE OF TO-DAY. 


was Hyracotherium, and the European equivalent of Mesohippus was Anchitherium. Merychippus 
was not represented in the Old World. Early types and their development are here described by 
Mr. Pycraft, who gives the period of the horse’s evolution as about three million years. The skeleton of 
the modern horse was added to the Amherst exhibit in 1920, from the Bad Lands of South Dakota. 


not extending half-way down the shaft of the tibia 
or shin-bone. The lateral toes are now reduced to 
the condition ‘of mere dew-claws.”’ 

As touching the Hipparion, opinions differ as to 
whether this animal should be regarded as on the 
direct line of descent of the Equide, or whether it 
represents a collateral branch. But into this matter 
it will be needless to enter. When doctors differ, 
who shall decide? It was represented both in the 
Old and the New World; but the American species 
were rather more slenderly built than those found 
in Europe and India. It is, however, one of the last 
of the three-toed horses. They were of about the 
size of a galloway, and it is suggested were striped 
like the extinct quagga, though, of course, this is 
but a mere guess. We come to the first of the one- 
toed horses in Pliohippus, an animal nearer to the 
modern horse in size and general proportions, standing 
about 12 hands at the withers. It was represented 
by several species, in some of which minute traces 
of the lateral toes persisted. 

It is not to be supposed that this survey of the 
evolution of the horse includes all the known genera 
and species. This is far indeed from being the case. 
No more than the more important of these have 
been mentioned. But these serve to bring out the 
fact that the further we go back in time from our 
own day, the smaller the members of the horse-tribe 
become, the less complicated their teeth, and the 
greater the number of their toes. Those who express 
scorn for the Evolution theory do but express their 
ignorance of the evidence which has been accumu- 
lated in its support. These people do not realise the 
immense periods of time over which these transitions, 


ine, Washings 


the reduction of forest-land and the formation of 
prairie-land and deserts, forming relatively hard 
ground, more work was thrown on the central than 
on the lateral toes, which, from lack of use, de- 
generated, till to-day the only trace of these lost 
digits remains in the “splints” on either side of 
the “cannon-bone.” Similarly, the transformation 
of the teeth was in response to the change from 
a diet of soft vegetable matter to the relatively 
hard grasses. 

The evolution of our domesticated races of horses 
furnishes a story of surpassing interest, but tov 
long to be attempted here. Only the “ cold-bluwled ” 
type survives to-day in a wild state. And this is 
represented by the Mongolian wild horse, a small, 
heavily-built animal. From this and near'y-lated 
extinct species, all our cold-blooded types, from the 
Shetland pony to the giant Shire horse, have been 
derived. The finer type of horse, of which the Arab 
is our standard, was possibly derived from the extinct 
Siwalik horse of India. The “ thoroughtred “ of 
to-day is a purely English product, obtsimed by 
grafting Arab stock on to our native Englwh horses ; 
for it has been abundantly shown that the founders 
of this breed—Eclipse, Herod, the Byerly Turk 
Godolphin Barb—were mated to English mares, a+ 
well as to mares of Arab blood. 

We may claim, then, that the first known horse, 
revealed to us in Professor’ Owen's epoch-making 
discovery of Hyracotherium, and the latest word in 
horses represented in the thoroughbred, are truly 
British achievements, which may well cause a glow 
of pride to those who make their annual pilgrimages 
to the Derby and Ascot meetings. 
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AN INDIAN SUMMER: THE THIRSTY KING OF THE JUNGLE. 


FROM THE PAINTING BY ARTHUR WARDLE. (COPYRIGHT 


“DURING THE HOT SEASON . . . HAUNTING THE BANKS OF THE RIVERS": A PAIR OF TIGERS DRINKING 
FROM A JUNGLE STREAM. 
Tigers dislike the fierce heat of the dry season in India, and alway helter water, or in swampy ground When a tiger with a restricted beat is 
«from the sun a fact held to indicate that their original habitat was in a i killed, im the course of a few months another will occupy its place, fre- 
cooler climate As a rule we read in the Royal Natural History quenting ti ame ilairs, and drinking at the same pools To aid in 
the Indian tieer is a slitary and unsociable anima althou at certaiy trutigating the heat of the dry seasor tigers rc on the habit of wallowing 
seasons of the year the pairs of males and females associate ore of less in the shallow water of swamps and ti margins ¢ rovers, and then rolling 
closely tovether In all cases the male consorts with but a single in the dry sand The tiger is also an excellent wimmer, and will 
fternale During the hot season the tiger takes up one definite take readily to the water In the Brahmapu'ra, tigers swim for miles 
‘ beat haunting the banks of the rivers, and patches of long grass near during th might from island to island in search of prey 
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BEAUTY SPOTS OF ENGLAND: PICTURESQUE YORKSHIRE TOWNS. 


From THe Water-Cotours BY Frep Tayior, R.I. By Courtesy or tue L.N.E.R., Owners OF CopyRiGur. 


CROWNED Bi THE TWELFTH-CENTURY KEEP OF ITS NORMAN CASTLE, ORIGINALLY FOUNDED BY ALAN RUFUS 
IN 1071: THE YORKSHIRE RICHMIOND, AND THE BRIDGE OVER THE SWALE. 


NEAR PRINCESS MARY'S YORKSHIRE HOME THE BEAUTIFUL OLD TOWN OF KNARESBOROUGH IN NIDDERDALE 
FAMOUS FOR ITS DROPPING WELL AND THE TRAGIC STORY OF EUGENE ARAM 


York re is rich 1 histor and picture iq town { which two of the e he k ‘ " “ the Swale valley T 

most famous are “e in these charimur water-colours by Mr Fred castle was or ally tounded by Alan Rufu 1 1 Knaresborough 

Taylor, RI the well-known painter That of Richmond was exhibited with its high bridge over the WNidd ¢ to Goldsborough Ha ow 

at the R Paint i Water ¢ it ey are both try |} i P Mary V e and if 
k « York ied Lasce A a astle by 

N E aste R aulway ‘ les Fa ax 64 Kr t 

N astle w e twel e keep 1 ¢ t w and ’ ‘ wit! he y E ene A 
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GREAT DAYS FOR THE HORSE: PRIZE-WINNERS AT THE RICHMOND SHOW. 


Puorocrarus sy C.N., L.N.A., Sport anp Generar, Cewrrat Press, LB. 


FIRST IN THE ROAD COACHES CLASS OF THE COACHING SECOND IN THE CLASS FOR SHETLAND PONIES IN SINGLE 
MARATHON : W. J. SMITH, LTD.'S ‘‘ COMET,"’ WHOSE REPRESENTATIVE HARNESS AT THE RICHMOND HORSE SHOW: MRS. PHILIP 
WON THE HORNBLOWING COMPETITION. HUNLOKE’S ROSINA. 


WINNER IN THE CHILDREN’S PONY CLASS: MISS _ WINNER OF THE OFFICERS’ JUMPING COMPETITION WITH HER DAUGHTER, LADY MARY ST. CLAIR- 
NICHOLSON, ON COLONEL R. P. CROFT'S PLAYFUL, | FOR THE DUKE OF YORK’S CHALLENGE CUP: THE ERSKINE (A COMPETITOR): THE COUNTESS OF 
RECEIVES HER ROSETTE FROM PRINCESS ARTHUR. HON. G. W. L. JACKSON ON LINDHOLME. i ROSSLYN. 


A SPECTACULAR FEATURE OF THE RICHMOND HORSE SHOW: THE COACHING MARATHON THE PARADE OF COACHES 
IN THE OLD DEER PARK AFTER THE FINISH OF THE RACE FROM HYDE PARK TO RICHMOND. 


ONLY TWO FEET HIGH: A LITTLE SHETLAND 
PONY FOAL IN CHARGE OF A POLICEMAN. 


In spite of heavy rain on the opening day (June 12), the Richmond Horse Show {| were won by Mrs. Etta Duffus, and Mrs. Philip Hunloke was second with her 
was a great success, and the number of entries, nearly 900, made a record. The (| Rosina in the single-harness event, and Rosina and Mayvarg of Penniwells in 
Duke and Duchess of York and the Marquess of Cambridge were present on the the pairs The great event, on the third day (the Saturday), was the Coaching 
first day Popular events of the second day were the classes for Shetland ponies {| Marathon from Hyde Park to the Show. For regimental coaches the Royal 
and for ponies to be ridden by children not over fifteen The winner of the |= Artillery, Woolwich, team was first; for private coaches, Mr. W. A. Barron's 
latter event, Miss Nicholson, who rode Colonel R. P. Croft's Playful, received her team of chestnuts; and, for road coaches, W. J. Smith Limited's “ Comet.’ The 


yosette from Princess Arthur of Connaught Both the Shetland pony events | hornblowing competition was won by W. A. Allright. of the “ Comet 


| 
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ROYAL ASCOT IN ALL ITS PRE-WAR GLORY: SOCIETY'S 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY SPORT 


| 


A 


THE ROVAL CUSTOM THAT GIVES ASCOT ITS UNIQUE DISTINCTION: THE KING AND QUEEN, WITH THE PRINCE OF WALES 
AND THE DUKE OF YORK, DRIVING ALONG THE COURSE IN SEMI-STATE ON THEIR ARRIVAL 


Royal Ascot this year renewed its former glories. The famous heath presented a brilliant spectacle on the opening day of the meeting (June 17), as the 
King and Queen, following traditional custom, drove up the course in semi-state, in an open landau drawn by four horses, with postillions in the special 
Ascot livery, and attended by outriders in scarlet The arrival of their Majesties, with whom were the Prince of Wales and the Duke of 
by cheering such as even Ascot has seldom heard before In the second carriage was the Duchess of York. with 
Lascelles, and the Duke of Roxburghe, and the popular young Duchess was welcomed with immense enthusiasm In the sunshine that favoured the occasion, 
alter so many weeks of rain, the array of summer frocks, of the bright colours that fashion has decreed this season, added much to the gaiety of the scene. 


York, was greeted 
the Marchioness of Worcester, Viscount 
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GREAT CARNIVAL OF RACING AND FASHION. 


AND GENERAL AND I.B. 


} 
{ 
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} IN THE ROYAL BOX: A GROUP INCLUDING THE PRINCE OF WALES (LEFT), THE KING (FOURTH FROM LEFT), EX-KING MANOEL (FIFTH, AT BACK), 
AND THE QUEEN, WITH THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT--SHOWING ALSO THE GOLD CUP IN THE CENTRE. 


= 


IN THE ROYAL CARRIAGE ON THEIR ARRIVAL ON THE OPENING DAY OF THE ASCOT MEETING: (FROM LEFT TO RIGHT) THE KING, 
THE QUEEN, THE DUKE OF YORK, AND THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


The crowds were swelled by thousands of visitors fy9m the Dominions and foreign countries who have been attracted hither by the Empire Exhibition. The 
; | French contingent on the first-day, it is said, was the largest on record. The King and Queen arranged to attend the meeting again in semi-state on the 
i) third day, Thursday, June 19. The association of the Royal House with Ascot, it may be recalled, has been maintained for over two. centuries, since racing 
on the heath was inaugurated by Queen Anne. The sporting side has greatly developed since those early days. In 1711 the prizes for two days amounted 
only to 140 guineas, whereas this year the stakes for the week's events totalled not less than £50,000. It was arranged that, after the racing on June 17 
and 19, the Royal procession should return to Windsor Castle by way of the Great Park. 
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Puorocraru No. 3 By Messrs. CoLnacui. 
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FIFTY YEARS OF POLO: THE JUBILEE OF THE GAME IN ENGLAND. 


By Courtesy or tHe Hurincuam 


e 1. “OFFICERS PLAYING POLO (HOCKEY ON HORSEBACK) ON WOOLWICH COMMON 1) 
Y A DRAWING FROM “THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS" OF JULY 20, 1872. 


Loon OPENING MATCH OF THE POLO CLUB AT HURLINGHAM”: A DRAWING 
FROM “THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS," OF JUNE 20, 1874. 


= 


“3. WHEN POLO WAS PLAYED WITH FIVE A SIDE: “A POLO MATCH AT HURLINGHAM BETWEEN THE HORSE GUARDS (BLUES) AND THE MONMOUTHSHIRE TEAMS. 
JULY, 1877" CONTEMPORARY DRAWING. < 


A DRAWING FROM “THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON WEWS" OF JULY 3, 1875. 


( 4. “POLO AT HURLINGHAM BEFORE THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES”: 


In view of the International Trial Match at Roehampton on June 16, it is interesting 
to recall that this year the Hurlingham Club is celebrating the jubilee of polo 
in England, and has issued a beautifully illustrated booklet to commemorate the 
occasion The first of the above illustrations from our past issues shows that a 
form of polo was played at Woolwich even earlier than 1574. The other drawings 
show subsequent developments of the game, which was formerly played with 
five a side. Captain E. D. Miller's book, “ Modern Polo,” states: “It was in 
1883 that the present system of only four players a side was adopted at Hurling 
ham, although in the home Inter-Regimental Tournament teams had already been 


5S “A POLO MATCH BY ELECTRIC LIGHT AT THE RANELAGH CLUB”: A DRAWING 
( FROM “THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS" OF JUNE 5, 1880. 


limited to that number in 1881, while in 1880 the Scots Greys had won the 
All-Ireland Open Cup with only four men." It comes as a surprise to learn that 
a polo match was played by electric light as long ago as 1980, as recorded in our 
issue for June 5 of that year, which said: “ The game did not begin till about 
ten o'clock in the evening. Three stands had been erected for the electric illumina- 
tion The match was between the Ranelagh and the Hurlingham Clubs, the 
former being represented by Captain Herbert, Mr. A. Peat, Mr. T. S. Kennedy 
and Mr. W. Anderton, whilst the Hurlingham contingent consisted of Mr. E. H. 
Baldock, Mr. A. E. Peat, Mr. Howard, and Mr. Wyndham Quin.” 
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WEMBLEY ANAGLYPHS: FLOWERS AND FOLIAGE 


IN VIVID RELIEF. 
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“OUT OF THE LIMELIGHT INTO THE SHADOWS”: PRIZE-WiNNE 


DRAWN SPECIALLY FOR “THe ILLUSTRATED LONDON News’ 


+ 


CARRYING HIS BADGE OF VICTORY—A BLUE ROSETTE—IN HIS MOUTH: A PRIZE 
RETURNING FROM THE ARENA, PRECEDED BY A 


rear’ ernatio e Show, wh F y 

This year's International Horse Sh hich it was arranged to hold at Olympia from June 20 to 28, promises to be of more than usual interest and 

importance The total entries were well over 2000, a considerable increase on those of last year, and there were 200 more exhibitors in the riding and 
2 

harness events for amateurs, for whom several new classes were _ _— 

3 re added There have also been some notable alterations in the conditions. including the 
placing of entrance fees on a umiorm basis, reductions in the charges for horse boxes and stalls, and the establishment cf a Shareholders and Exhibitors’ 
Club at the Princes Rooms The International Horse Sox 4 . 

P ety has laid down strict rules for the amateur section, which. if generally followed at other 


shows, oug! 
Park to Ol 
the United 
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a IN THE HORSE SHOW LEAVING THE ARENA. 


~ 
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A PRIZE-WINNER IN THE 
BY A SUCCESSFUL LADY 


shows, ough 


INTERNATIONAL HORSE SHOW AT OLYMPIA 
COMPETITOR. 


t to have a good effect both on horse-breeding and horsemanship 
Park to Olympia, while the 


The programme cf events includes two coaching Marathons from Richmond 
military jumping contests are, as always, an important feature The Armies represented 
the United States, France, Italy, Switzerland, Norway, and Poland. 
sented Our drawing illustrates a typical scene ir side 


comprise these of Great Britain 
This is the first occasion on which the United States Army has been officially segee- 
entrances to the arena during the Show, on the return cf two successful . 
badges of victory) in their mouths righted 


4 


one cf the 
It is often the custom of prize-winners to carry their rosettes 


competitors 
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“ ANAGLYPHED” 
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Puorocrarns sy TopicaL, Centrat Press, aNp H. F. Hitt (Honotutu, Hawa). Drawinc sy G. 


> COMMEMORATING 2236 MEN OF THE OLD NORTH-EASTERN RAILWAY WHO GAVE THEIR LIVES IN 
THE GREAT WAR: THE N.E.R. MEMORIAL AT YORK UNVEILED BY FIELD-MARSHAL LORD PLUMER, 
AND DEDICATED BY THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. 


— 


AT HOME AND ABROAD: PICTORIAL RECORDS OF NOTABLE EVENTS. 
| f 


A NOVEL MANNEQUIN PARADE ON THE BANKS OF THE THAMES: 
“CREATIONS"’ FOR ASCOT DISPLAYED AT MURRAY'S RIVER CLUB, 


NEAR MAIDENHEAD BRIDGE. 


PROCLAIMING THE TWENTY-SECOND HOLY YEAR (1925) FOR THE ROMAN CATHOLIC AS IT APPEARED FROM A DISTANCE OF TWO MILES TO THE SPECTATORS IN 
CHURCH : MONSIGNOR WIBERT, DOYEN OF THE APOSTOLIC NOTARIES, READING THE THE FOREGROUND: A TERRIFIC EXPLOSION OF THE GREAT VOLCANO OF KILAUEA, 
PAPAL BULL IN THE PORTICO OF ST. PETER'S. IN HAWAII, OW MAY 22, HURLING ROCKS AND DUST TWO MILES HIGH. 
The N.E.R. War Memorial at York, in the station approach, was unveiled on who had received it in the Throne Room at the Vatican, in the presence of the 
June 14 by Field-Marshal Lord Plumer. The monument commemorates 22% men Pope, and carried it in procession to the portico. The Pope wishes the Holy 
of the old North-Eastern Railway who died in the Great War It was dedicated Year to be one of penitence and charity, and peace and goodwill among peoples. 
by the Archbishop of York Maidenhead Bridge and the Thames formed a It will be the twenty-second of the series. The first, ordered in 1300 by Pope 
picturesque background the other day for a novel mannequin display of summer Boniface, is mentioned by Dante in the ** Divine Comedy.” The great active 
frocks for Ascot, at Murray's River Club A Papal Bull announcing the Holy volcano of Kilauea, in Hawaii, which we have illustrated at various times, recently 
Year (from December 24, 1924 to December 24, 1925) was read in St. Peter's ) began a series of explosive eruptions, on a scale more tremendous than any 


at Rome recently by Monsignor Wibert, the doyen of the Apostolic Notaries, | experienced for over a hundred years. They were accompanied by earthquakes. 
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PERSONALITIES OF THE WEEK: PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 


Puorocrarns sy CenTRaAL Press, Bassano, Keystone View Co., Prororress, I.B., avo Topica 


MAKERS OF THE HIGHEST SCORE (438) EVER MADE IN ENGLAND ¥. 
SOUTH AFRICA MATCHES IN THIS COUNTRY: THE ENGLISH TEAM IN 
THE TEST MATCH, WHICH THEY WON BY AN INNINGS AND 18 RUNS. 


MAKERS OF THE LOWEST SCORE EVER MADE IN A TEST MATCH IN 
ENGLAND: THE S. AFRICAN TEAM, WHO WERE OUT FOR 30, FIRST 
INNINGS, BUT MADE 390, A FINE RECOVERY, IN THE SECOND. 


THE NEW GOVERNOR 
OF JAMAICA : 

BRIG.GEN. 

SIR SAMUEL WILSON. 


=| 


“BESIEGED” IN HIS 
LEGATION: MR. 
H. A. C. CUMMINS, ; 
BRITISH AGENT IN / 

MEXICO. 


ABDUCTED AND 
REPORTED DEAD: 
SIGNOR MATTEOTTI, 
ITALIAN SOCIALIST 
DEPUTY. 


| VICE-PRESIDENT, ROYAL 
INSTITUTE OF PAINTERS 


MR. YEEND KING. 


IN WATER COLOURS: 
THE LATE 


PERMANENT 
A WELSH 
COAL AND STEEL UNDER-SECRETARY 
MAGNATE : FOR INDIA: 
THE LATE 
THE LATE SIR L. W. 
LLEWELLYN. SIR WILLIAM DUKE. 


THE CHANGE OF GOVERNMENT IN FRANCE: THE WEW PRIME MINISTER, M. EDOUARD HERRIOT (THIRD FROM LEFT, SEATED), WHO IS ALSO MINISTER 
FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS, WITH MEMBERS OF HIS CABINET, INCLUDING GENERAL WOLLET (EXTREME RIGHT, SEATED), MINISTER OF WAR. 


A 


The first Test Match, played at Edgbaston, was remarkable for the two records 
noted above. Our photograph of the English team shows, omitting the umpires 
(from left to right): standing—Kilner, Tate, Chapman, Wood, Tyldesley, Parkin, 
Hendren, and Sutcliffe; seated—Fender, Gilligan (Captain), Hobbs, and Woolley. 
The South African group shows (|. to r.): standing-—-Nourse, Parker, Catterall, 
Deane, Susskind, Pegler, Nupen, and Hearne; seated—Ward, Taylor, Commailie, 
and Blanckenberg Sir Samuel Wilson served on the General Staff on the 
Western Front in the War, and in 1921 became Governor of Trinidad and 
Tobago Signor Matteotti was abducted in the streets of Rome on June 10, 
and it was reported later that he had been stabbed to death. The affair caused 
intense political feeling in Italy Mr. Yeend King, Vice-President of the Royal 
Institute of Painters in Water Colours, had exhibited at the Academy since 


1876.——Sir Leonard W. Liewellyn was a director of steel and colliery companies, 
and during the war was a controller at the Ministry of Munitions.——Sir William 
Duke was largely responsible for the Government of India Act of 1919 

Mr. H. A. C. Cummins, whose treatment in Mexico has caused action by the British 
Government, has been Diplomatic Agent there since 1917.——The photograph of the 
new French Cabinet shows (i. to r.): seated—-MM. Chautemps (Interior), Renouwit 
(Justice), Herriot (Premier and Foreign Affairs), Clémentel (Finance), and Genera! 
Nollet (War); standing—Albert (Education and Fine Arts), Raynaldy (Commerc 
and Industry), baurent-Eynac (Under-Sec., Aeronautics), Daladier 
Dumesnil (Marine), Mayer (Under-Sec.. Mercantile Marine), Dalbiez (Liberate! 
Regions), Godart (Labour and Health), de Moro-Giafferi (Under-Sec., Technics 
Education). Queville (Agriculture), and Robert (Under-Sec., Posts and Telegraphs) 
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RAINING MOLTEN METAL: A 


NEW ROCKET FOR 
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AIR WARFARE. 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, G. H. DAVIS, FROM PARTICULARS AND DEMONSTRATIONS BY THE INVENTOR, MR. ERNEST WELSH, AT NORTH FERRIBY. 


—d 


THE LARGE ROCK 


HEIGHT OF FIVE MILES 


THE CURVING FLiCHT 
OF THE ROCKET 
ETS ARE 
PABLE OF CLIMBING TO 
0 BURSTING AT A 


AN EXPERIMENTAL BURST OF 


A NEW DEATH-DEALING DEVICE FOR THE NEXT 


In the quiet Yorkshire village of North Ferriby, near Hull, are the works 
of Mr. Ernest Welsh, who invented several important war devices His 
latest invention is a rocket that, on bursting, throws out a terrible shower 
of molten metal. His recent experiments with medium-sized rockets 
proved that a shower of flaming pellets can cover an area of a hundred 
square yards. Mr. Welsh stated to our artist that these experimental 
rockets can climb to five miles, and by increasing the power and size, this 
altitude could be easily extended The comparatively small rockets at 


present being manufactured contain 700 pellets. The rocket has no stick, 
but at the base are three vanes which have to be carefully made and 
adjusted to insure perfect flight. On igniting the fuse the propelling 


WAR : 


A ROCKET THAT SHOWERS MOLTEN METAL. 


charge sends the rocket soaring out of its launching cradle, and fresh 
impetus is given at regular intervals by the bursting of successive charges, 
so that the rocket appears to take a wobbling flight caused by the gaps 
between the explosions Between the propelling and bursting charges, 
there is placed a secret regulating charge and detonator for the pellets 
Should the rockets be used against raiding aircraft in defence of a city, 


batteries of rockets could be sent up in the form of a barrage As the 
pellets and rocket quickly burn and disappear, the rockets could be used 
directly over a city without danger from falling fragments. A new type is 


being devised which can be used from seroplanes, and even airships, without 
danger, as it falls over 300 ft. before bursting {Copyrighted in U.S. ond Canada.) 
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FROM THE WORLD’S SCRAP-BOOK : INTERESTING ITEMS BY PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Puorocrarus py CENTRAL Press, Toricat, ano C.N. 


A NEW AMERICAN LIGHT CRUISER ABOUT TO START ON A 25,000-MILE TEST CRUISE : THE WORST PEACE-TIME DISASTER IN THE U.S. NAVY: THE BATTLE-SHIP ‘‘ MISSISSIPPI," 
THE USS. “TRENTON” BEING FLOODED OUT OF DRY DOCK. IN WHICH 48 WERE KILLED BY AN EXPLOSION IN A TURRET. 


- 


= 


1HE NON-STOP AIR MESSENGER: AN R.A.F. MACHINE AT FARNBOROUGH PICKING UP, WITH TRAILER FIXING A MESSAGE-BAG (FOR AN AEROPLANE TO PICK 
AND HOOK, MESSAGE-BAGS SUSPENDED BETWEEN POSTS ON THE GROUND. UP) TO A CORD BETWEEN TWO POSTS: R.A.F. TESTS 
IN AIR COMMUNICATIONS. 


REWARD, (5000: THE SCENE OF THE GREAT ROBBERY OF LADY LUDLOW'S ANTIQUE THE PRINCE 


OF WALES'S FIRST VISIT TO THE POTTERIES: WATCHING A GIRL-ARTIST 
JEWELS, WORTH ABOUT (100,000 BATH HOUSE, PICCADILLY BACK VIEW. 


AT THE CAULDON POTTERIES, WHERE THE QUEEN'S DOLLS’ HOUSE CROCKERY WAS MADE. 
The new light cruiser “ Trenton,” just completed for the United States Navy, 


is SSS ft. | dh d of 35 kno Sh > | by the R.A.F. in Mesopotamia, was illustrated in our issue of November 17 last. 
s SJS ft. long, an as a speed of 35 knots e is to go on a 25,000-mile It is to be demonstrated at the R.A.F. Pageant on June 28.——On the night of 


cruise to South Africa, to test her powers of long-range scouting A terrible June 11-12, expert thieves broke into Bath House, Piccadilly, the residence of 
disaster happened on board the U.S. battleship “ Mississippi on June 12, when, Lady Ludlow, and stole the best of the collection of Second and sixteenth- 
during target practice off the Californian coast, an explosion occurred which century jewels formed by her first husband, the late Sir Julius Wernher, and 
killed 3 officers and 45 men An hour later, while the wounded were being estimated to be worth about £100,000 A onmest { €5000 bh home offered 

transferred to a hospital.ship off San Pedro, another gun in the turret went off The Prince of Wales visited the Potteries for the 4 ¢ tim = ne 12 and 13 
the shell narrowly missing a passenger-ship During RAF. tests of air m At the Cauldon Potteries (f unded 1744) ‘at Stoke en wae shown a new 


munications at Farnborough recently, an aeroplane of No. 4 Squadron, flying low, dessert service of eighteen pieces, on each of which the firm's artist had painted 


picked up, by means of a hook at the end of a trailing rope, a message bag a winne 
’ r of the Grand National. Th . 
suspended on a cord between two posts on the ground. A similar system, used Dollis’ House at Wembley ee 
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THE SPIRIT INCOMPARABLE 


True to the lat echo of friendship; ready to guard and to 
give. Fine as the health of the Highlands; strong and generous 
too. fF ~ such is the worth of a Clansman and . 
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The World of the Theatre. 


By Jj. T. GREIN. 
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“THE FARMER'S WIFE.”—“HULLO, PLAYGOERS!” 


HE has already reached a hundred, and for aught 
I know may grow as old as Methuselah. Nor 
will she ever wrinkle so long as Devon remains 
Devon and a well-to-do bachelor the quarry of 
unwedded woman. Talk of unlucky theatres—theatres 
out of the way! Once more the ancient notion is 
exploded. The Court is full night after night, and 
at matinées country cousins put in two happy hours 
before going to Wembley. I have seen ‘“ The Farm- 
er’s Wife’’ twice at matinées, and never have I 
seen such a happy lot of rubicund faces and rural 
portliness, never heard so many 


sought afar was waiting for him at home, right at 
hand. 

All these little plots and counterplots—these 
courtships of suave beginnings and rough-tongued 
endings until at last the good Sweetland, to use 
his own parlance, is really like a babe, but whom 
not a regiment of soldiers could move—were delicious. 
Most delicious of all, the spinster’s party, with her 
rare collection of visitors and refreshments—with 
the misogynist farm-labourer officiating at the door 
im gold- braided uniform much too large, and 


temperament, what could be more vivid than Miss 
Iris Kember’s volatile, excitable little postmistress ; 
more yearningly spinster-like than Miss Maud Gill's 
Thyrza Tapper; more masculine-feminine than Miss 
Margaret Chatwin’s publican-widow ; more matter- 
of-fact yet attractive than Miss Eileen Beldon’s 
Petronell Sweetland; more sweetly daisy-like in 
her tender secrecy of love than Miss Phyllis Shand ? 
Yet, when all is said, and all the men, too many to 
name, praised for their excellence, the outstanding 
figure remains Araminta. For years I have prophesied 

the coming of Miss Evelyn Hope. 


accents foreign to London’s par- 
lance. The intonations of all 
the “ shires ” of England vibrated 
in the house, from the dulcet 
tones of Zummerzet to the drawl 
of Devon and the broad con- 
sonants of the Border. 

And the joy it was to hear 
the laugh in unison, or to watch 
their mien when, in a tender love- 
scene between Farmer Sweetland 
and his Araminta, you could 
hear a pin drop and behold here 
and there a hankie wiping a 
moistened corner of the eye. 
Frankly, I myself felt ‘ funny ’"— 
a touch of pleasant gooseflesh 
with a tightening round the 
throat. It was so _ divinely 
human, because it was so 
simple and the words as solacing 


I said so when, in Stayton’s 
remarkable play of ‘ The Joan 
Danvers,”” she made her first 
bid for fame. Like Araminta’s 
in the play, hers was a long 
waiting game. But now we are 
all agreed. Her Araminta is 
characterisation of exquisite com- 
pleteness. She begins in aloof- 
ness; gently she takes the lead; 
there is never obtrusion — no 
semblance of theatricality. She 
floats through the play quietly, 
subtly, impressively. Gradually 
we felt that she is the mistress 
of the situation. Then comes the 
love-scene, and a simple heart 
° bursts forth in simple words 
warmed by inward fervour. It 
a is a scene of idyllic beauty. 

i ** Love makes all hearts gentle.’” 


as a sermon welling up right 
from the heart. 

If I were asked to name 
rapidly the three best comedies 
of middle-class life seen on the English stage 
since the beginning of the century, I would answer 
without hesitation: ‘“‘The Man irom Blankley’s,”’ 
by Anstey; “The White-Headed Boy”; and 
Eden Phillpotts’s ‘‘ Farmer’s Wife.’’ All three are 
real comedy—that is, they reflect the people, the 
morals, the manners of a period in a mirror slightly 
curved in satire. If ‘‘The Man from Blankley’s” 
was a reflection of Bayswater people, the ‘ White- 
Headed Boy,” of Ireland, ‘“ The Farmer's Wife” 
is Devon, with its large-hearted folk, its uncom- 
promising form of speech, its ever-alert eye to the 
main chance. These characters 


Araminta, still playing her passive game, serving like 
a superior maid at the buffet—the “ boss” of the 
whole show—laughing at them all—if they had but 
known it. 

It is truly a wonderful little comedy with its 
types and characters. Churdles Ash, the farm-hand 
who hates women and growls at all the world-—won't 
he live like Sam Weller and other immortals of 
Dickens? Phillpotts knows his Devon to the core ; 
the play is racy of the soil; it is as mellow as its 
cream; the scent of hardy heather wafts through 
it; one feels the tang of the sea-air that seasons the 


TEA ON THE TERRACE OF THE (STAGE) HOUSE OF COMMONS: A SCENE IN “LONDON LIFE,” 
BY ARNOLD BENNETT AND EDWARD KNOBLOCK, AT DRURY LANE. In 1908 I was in Buda- 


pest and stayed at the Hotel 
Ungaria, then one of the finest hotels in the world. 
I wanted to know what was going on at the 
theatres, and I asked the porter. He conducted me 
to an easy chair in the lounge and asked me to unhook 
the telephone receiver behind it and listen. It was 
the new sensation of the “ Spoken Newspaper”; I 
heard all about politics abroad, local news, and then 
another voice announced : “ Last night at the Royal 
Theatre there was produced for the first time Sienke- 
wicz’s famous drama ‘Quo Vadis,’ and these are 
my impressions "—then followed a graphic descrip- 
tion of the play and detailed criticism of the actors. 

It was a most pleasant way of 


are lovable even for their faults. 
For they are right within. They ne 
call a spade a spade. They are AMM) s 
rugged and upright. They are H 

frankly utilitarian. To them 

money talks. And woman is not 
only a mate but a necessity: 
the men are still—or they imagine 
that they are—the cock of the 
walk. They strut about and 
think that their company is 
an honour conferred. And the 
women see through them, let 
them have their way, and quietly 
play a game of their own. Some 
are too artful and miss the 
market, as the postmistress did, 
who would have taken Sweet- 
land, although he offended her 
to a crisis of hysterics. Some 
go their way quietly, as Araminta 
did, when she helped Farmer 
Sweetland to make a list of the 
“ likelies " to relieve his widow- 


learning “ what 's on” and worth 
seeing. It was the first attempt 
at broadcasting, and every fairly 
well-to«lo denizen of Budapest 
had the “ Spoken Newspaper " in 
his house—a thing then undreamed 
of in the rest of Europe. 

Sixteen years elapsed (as they 
have it on theatre-programmes) 
and, having taken up the gauntlet 
for “2LO”" in The Illustrated 
London News, when there was a 
dispute between the Broadcast- 
ing Company and some theatrical 
managers, I was invited by Mr. 
Archibald Haddon to listen to 
one of his early efforts as the 
Dramatic Critic to the B.B.C.— 
a pioneer of a new era. There 
he stood, text in hand, and in 
measured tones, careful of every 
syllable, he read into the re- 
ceiver a pleasant discourse on 
the activities of Sunday players 


hood. She knew all the time 
what would happen: she knew 
that he was her man, and around 
him she wove a net of tender- 
ness and such minute little per- 
sonal cares and attentions as 
would one day open his eyes. 
Like the rest of them, she had 
the heavenly gift of humour—only she kept it to 
herself. He did not see that, while she launched him 
on the bride-chase, she laughed within all the time. 

She knew them all to the core—the buxom 
publican-lady ; the shrivelled-up old spinster seeking 
solace for her solitude in good works; the rotund 
postmistress so flibberty-gibbety and so coy. “ Let 
him go, let him go,” she whispered to herself, “ let 
him go even to Bideford "—or wherever the cathedral 
city was—‘to beguile another well-to-do landlady 
with a little dinner and a bottle of sherry-wine (which 
cost him four shillings, worse luck ') He will 
come back.” And he did, the dear old duffer, who 
willy-nilly and very late discovered that what he 


A ROMANCE OF POLITICS IN “LONDON LIFE” AT DRURY LANE: ORIANA OPPLETREE 
(MISS LILIAN BRAITHWAITE) AND SIMON BLACKSHAW (MR. HENRY AINLEY). 
As is natural in a play for which Mr. Arnold Bennett is partly responsible, the hero of “ London Life,” Simon 
Blackshaw, hails from the Five Towns. An ambitious solicitor whe has entered Parliament, he is aided im his political 
career by Oriana Oppletree, a rich and charming lady from Essex, in whose company he is apt to forget that he 


is a married man.—(Photographs by Stage Phote Co.) 
goodly land of the rugged red cliffs crowned with 


As for the acting—I wish that Mr. Barry Jackson 
would charter a Mayflower and let it sail to the 
Continent and across the Atlantic. It would show 
the world what English acting means when it is 
perfection. It would show, too, that we have tem- 
peramental actresses, if we would but seek them. 
Miss Evelyn Hope's Araminta is simply a master- 
piece—as is young Cedric Hardwicke’s Ash (a won- 
derful transformation of a young man into an old 
and grumpy philosopher of the soil), and Mel- 
ville Cooper's monumental figure of the mighty, 
seli- willed Farmer Sweetiand Bot, reverting to 


and the spreading theatrical 
movement in villages. We two 
were alone in that room, but 
we knew that his voice carried 
his thoughts from Land’s End 
to John o° Groats. I was 
aware that I was listening to 
the most heard dramatic critic 
in the kingdom. For about a year Mr. Haddon 
had sent forth his weekly message to the listeners-in, 
and now he has collected his essays in a neat little 
volume, published by Mr. Cecil Palmer, and with a 
charming preface by Lord Burnham, himself a broad- 
caster, who graphically describes the “ unseen ” 
pleasure to the lonely folk on the prairie, the light- 
house, the sailor in the Arctic, the soldier at the 
frontier-post ; and confesses to the weird and curious 
thrill of addressing an unseen audience of half-a- 
million persons! If but a tithe of these huge audiences 
will buy Mr. Haddon's book, it will prove one of 
the “best sellers” and belie the reputation that 
dramatic criticism in volumes is a drug in the market. 
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THE WORLD OF WOMEN. 
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HE KING and the Queen had a nice time among 
the soldiers at Aldershot, and the Queen, as 
usual, was about the women’s quarters and looking 
after the babies. It seemed very uncertain about the 
Review, because the rains were so heavy; but there 
was lots to do and to see, and the soldiers were greatly 
gratified by the keen interest taken by their Majesties 
in everything that concerns them. With Ascot the 
season reaches its zenith, and, despite the vagaries of 
the weather, has up to now been a very full one. 
Wembleyitis has, happily, been rampant, and has 
engendered a very proper crop of pride in being 
British. The call of London has never been more 
strong or more eagerly answered than at holiday time, 
and the visitors stayed for a few days and went home, 
I’m sure, with plenty to talk about. 


Miss Murray will not return to New York to be a 
bridesmaid, according to information received from 
my very reliable American correspondent, as she is 
being married in Paris to Lord Doune this week, and 
when she returns to New York will be a bride—there- 
fore ineligible as bridesmaid. We are gaining, I am 
told, a very charming girl, who will be entertained in 
London during the latter half of the season. Lord 
Doune is a handsome man, and a brave one. The 
family estates in several Scottish counties have been 
made into a limited liability company—a way adopted 
by several of our great landowners to their own 
profit and comfort, I am told. Lord Doune’s brother, 
who married the Duke and Duchess of Devonshire’s 
daughter, has a house in town. I hear that the 
newly married pair will arrive soon in London. 


Norfolk House has been taken for the rest of the 
season by a gentleman from Pittsburg, presumably a 
millionaire. Pittsburg seems to infer great wealth, 
and even two months’ rent of Norfolk House would 
make a good hole in an ordinary banking account. 
One hears that Paris is very jealous of the number 
of rich Americans who love London and come here 
to shed upon us some of their superfluous wealth— 
some also of their energetic and enthusiastic appre- 
ciation. The American who runs down England is 
out of date, quite démodé. The new way is to say 
how little English people know of their own land 
and how little they appreciate it, how unworthy they 


Striped taffeta makes this attractive bathing suit, and 
Terry towelling the cape. They may be studied in 


the salons of Debenham and Freebody, Wigmore 
Street, W. (See page 1192.) 
are of it. It is, therefore, a case of either the place 


or the people coming under stern criticism. The 
funny part is that the unappreciative people of our 
right little, tight little island much prefer being run 
down themselves to having their country spoken of 
slightingly. The Americans who came over here and 
called Queen Victoria “ Little Vic,” and said they 
would neither bow nor curtsey to her, are as extinct 
as the Dodo. The up-to-date Transatlantic visitors 
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are great admirers of our King and Queen, and would 
like to buy the Prince of Wales—they like him so much. 


Balls and dances by the dozen night after night 
have graced this season, and continue so todo. There 


Ready for the fray is this small maiden, clad in a work- 

manlike swimmer of Egyptian cotton decorated with 

an amusing embroidered mascot. Sketched at Deben- 
ham and Freebody's, (See page 1192.) 


has been at some of the big private ones a return to 
the old style of lavish entertaining. Hot suppers, 
bubbly wine without stint, many rare fruits, and 
sometimes expensive artists to entertain at intervals. 
During this Labour-governed season Society has 
spelled itself with a bigger S, and done itself with a 
greater zest than at any time since the war upheaved 
the world. A feature of it has been the very real 
enjoyment of the sweets of office by the Premier and 
all his merry men, who previously led us to believe 
that for all such doings and formalities and con- 
ventions they had the utmost contempt. 


Viscountess Pirrie will have great sympathy ex- 
tended to her, especially in Northern Ireland, where 
she was so well known. Queen's Hospital, Belfast, 
owes everything to her energy and capability. She 
is a wonderful woman, and was a real helpmate 
to her husband. Never very fond of society, she 
went little into the social whirl, but where Ulster 
people were concerned, there Lady Pirrie was usually 
to be found. Her life now will have a great gap, 
for everything for her centred in her distinguished 
husband. It was as he would have wished it that he 
died on board one of his own ships. He took a great 
personal interest in every one built on his stocks, and 
knew all their excellences; he was a man of wide 
knowledge and great sense. Northern Ireland has 
not seen so much of him of late years, but there is 
very genuine grief there for his death. The London 
house in Belgrave Square was known for its rose-red 
blinds always drawn to a certain depth in every 
window. Lady Pirrie was one of the first ladies to 
dispense with men servants, which she did long before 
the war had called them all up. She believes in the 
efficiency and capability of our sex, and few heads had 
better-run establishments than hers. 


Captain and Lady Mary Herbert had quite a 
beautiful wedding, albeit the weather was not kind. 
In the West country—and the Fox-Strangways are 
of the South-West—there is a saying: “ Happy is the 
bride that the rain rains on.” North, South and 
East, the saying is: “ Happy is the bride that the 
sun shines on.” Lady Mary had it both ways, for 
it rained in torrents wheff she arrived at the church, 
and very soon after the short ceremony, out came the 
sun and beamed on her. Anyway, one can be very 
certain that Lady Mary will be happy, as she is 
made that way, and her husband is a really nice and 
manly man. The Oratory looked magnificent, with 
Royal Horse Guard troopers in review order at 


frequent intervals up the nave, great bowls full of red 
roses on the marble parapet of the chancel, the great 
High Altar, imposing and fine, and the noble propor- 
tions of the place making a splendid environment. 
The bridegroom, tall, fair and handsome ; the bride tall, 
slender, with a creamy complexion, dark hair and 
eyes, and bright expression, and a very pretty face. 
Her old lace and old-lace coloured satin bridal attire 
suited her splendidly, and the nine little maidens 
carrying red roses, and wearing lace caps with red 
roses in them and cream-coloured silk dresses veiled 
in lace, were just right ; it was a lovely sight, and there 
was a great crowd to see it. The Catholics allowed to 
Lady Mary music and flowers; the singing of Wing- 
ham’s “ Confirma Hoc,” with an orchestral accom- 
paniment, by a quartette of boys, was very beautiful ; 
and the Lohengrin “ Bridal March,” with orchestra 
and organ, was grand. 


Weather of the worst caused Countess Beatty to 
postpone her garden party and American tennis 
tournament from Wednesday to’ Friday. There is, 
of course, a hard court, as well as two very excellent 
grass ones, but up to nearly time for proceedings to 
commence on Wednesday it poured, so the wise 
decision to postpone was arrived at. Naturally, it 
meant a great deal of worry, but the weather is con- 
siderate for no one. 


Dresses with very long fringes of ostrich feathers 
would probably have become quite a vogue this 
year had it been dry. Lady Vaux of Harrowden had 
such a fringe quite half-a-yard deep on her wedding 
dress, and very light and pretty and fascinating it 
looked. At Ascot, given anything like Ascot weather— 
I am writing before the event—ostrich plumes will have 
a better show. On the top of a sunshade, as one sees 
them in shop windows, they do not seem to be very 
appropriate. The Derby started a fashion in smart 
mackintoshes and all-weather hats. Many people 
remarked how well our brightest and smartest looked 
in them. After all, nature does fit every animal to 
its surroundings, and the female of our species proves 
as adaptable as others. Men in black coats and 
tall hats look more out of the picture than women 
in “ macs.” Let us hope that Ascot weather will be 
kind, for the place calls for summer array. Most of 


This fascinating tunic of taffeta is worn over a simple 

Stockinetie swimmer, and the cloak of Terry towelling 

has a taffeta collar. They hail from Debenham and 
Freebody's. 


us remember that awful fiasco, when everyone started 
out in their lightest and most ethereal, and soon 
after arrival were scuttling for shelter like rabbits 
to their burrows, and the man who was most pleased 
with himself was a vendor of rubber shoe-covers, 
which he sold at great profit, for thousands of women- 
kind had either to go lunchless or cross the course, 
and their shoes were not built for navigation through 
seas of mud. A. E. L. 
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Born 1820—Still going Strong ! 


LITERARY SPIRIT SERES No. 14. | — 

CHISWICK MALL:--One of the A 

finest remaining examples of the 

typical! Georgian thoroughfare, 


retaining that atmosphere of 
primness and gentility with which 
Thackeray surrounds his characters 
in ‘ Vanity Fair,’ etc. 


Johnnie Walker: 


“We still have many Becky Sharp’s.” 


Shade of Becky Sharp: ‘* True, but only one Johnnie Walker.” 


JOHN WALKER & SONS, LTD., Scotcu Wuisxy Distmzers, Kiumarnockx, SCOTLAND. 
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THE WORLD OF MUSIC. 


oe two most famous autobiographies are Ber- 
lioz’s and Wagner's. For many years English 
musicians have heard of Kimsky-Korsakov’s auto- 
biography, which is a book famous in Russia, but 
unknown to us, as it has 
never been translated. But 


tion with Balakirev, 


gives elaborate analyses of his own compositions and 
of the librettos of his operas, and tells us in consider- 
able detail what his musical influences were, and how 
step by step he acquired his training, first by associa- 
Moussorgsky, Borodin, and 
Cui, but in an extremely dry and matter-of-fact way. 


detailed in the manner of a professional lecture. 
Rimsky-Korsakov and his friends do not seem to 
have had an interest in general ideas or in the world 
about them. We never get a single glimpse into the 
private, emotional, and intellectual life of any one of 
them. It is, of course, impossible that they should 

really have been like this, 

but Rimsky-Korsakov was 


now a translation has ap- 
peared under the title of 
“My Musical Life,” by 
N. A. Rimsky - Korsakov, 
published by Martin Secker 
(25s.). The translation, un- 
fortunately, is an American 
one, and the transliteration 
of Russian names has been 
made on some fresh and 
peculiar system which makes 
many of them unintelligible 
at first sight. For example, 
Tchaikovsky appears as 
Chaykovski, Tcherepnin as 
Cheryepnin, Serov as Syerofi, 
Moussorgsky as Musorgski, 
etc. 

An American critic, Mr. 
Carl Van Vechten, has writ- 
ten an introduction in which 
he states that Rimsky-Kor- 
sakov's book is “ artlessly, 
even badly written in the 
original—a fact that has 
made his translation bristle 
with almost unsurmountable 
difficulties.” And certainly 
the book as at present trans- 
lated is devoid of any literary 
grace or style. It cannot 
compete in any sense with 
Berlioz’s Autobiography 


quite obviously without any 
gift for expressing this side 
of life in his writing. It 
might even be said that his 
music also suggests a similar 
absence of emotional colour, 
for such of it as is familiar to 
Western musicians has as its 
chief characteristic a certain 
remote, non-human char- 
acter, although it is full of 
fantastic colour. 

It is not surprising that 
this naval officer and musical? 
amateur should have devel- 
oped into such a thorough- 
going academic professor. 
When the influence of his 
friends obtained him the 
position, at about the age of 
twenty-seven, of professor of 
practical composition at the 
St. Petersburg Conservatory, 
he was, as he admits, almost 
completely ignorant of his 
subject. He says— 

“TIT not only could not 
decently harmonise a chorale, 
had not written a single 
counterpoint in my life, but 
I had hardly any notion of - 
the structure of a fugue ; 


and Wagner's ‘ My Life.” 
Both these latter books are 
literary masterpieces, quite 
apart from the musical 
genius of their authors. 
Both Wagner and Berlioz 
had for some period of their 
lives earned their living by 
their pen. But, quite apart from the absence of any 
literary merit, Kimsky-Korsakov's “ My Musical Life" 
is, to me. a bitterly disappointing book. The author 


GREAT BRITAIN BEATS SOUTH AFRICA AT LAWN-TENNIS: THE COMBINED TEAMS IN THE THIRD ROUND 
OF THE DAVIS CUP COMPETITION AT SCARBOROUGH. 
The photograph shows (left to right): Standing—Messrs. G. R. T. Taylor (Hon. Referee), J. D. P. Wheatley (Br.), I. Richardson 
(S. Afr.), Max Woosnam (Br.), J. Condon (S. Afr.), J. B. Gilbert (Br.), P. D. B. Spence (S. Afr.). and Sitting—L. Raymond 
(S. Afr.), E. R. Clarke (S. Afr., captain), and L. A. Godfree (Br., captain). The result was that Great Britain won the tie by 
four matches (Singles) to one (Doubles). In the Singles, Wheatley beat Spence, Gilbert beat Raymond, Wheatley beat Richardson, 
and Gilbert beat Spence. South Africa won the Doubles, Raymond and Spence beating Godfree and Woosnam by 11—9, 75, and6—. 
Photograph by Sport and General. 

Not once does he give us a vivid portrait of the per- 
sonality of any one of his friends or associates. We 
simply get page after page of wearisome information 


nay, did not even know the 
names of augmented and di- 
minished intervals, of chords 
(except the fundamental 
triad), of the dominant and 
chord of the diminished 
seventh, though I could sing 
anything at sight and distin- 
guished chords of every sort.” 
“However, once Kimsky-Korsakov became a pro- 
fessor, nobody could have drudged harder at musical 
grammar than he did, and none of his pupils ever 
(Continued overlea/. 


The Secret of the Sun’s Life-giving Energy. 
Solved by E. BUERGI, M.D. — 


(Professor of Medicine and Director of Studies at the University of Berne). 


Dr. E. Buergi, the eminent Scientist, for his wonderful discovery of 

Phyllosan. Hailed as one of the greatest achievements in the annals of 
medical history, and as bearing “‘ the stamp of genius,’’ Phyllosan is neither a 
stimulant, a patent medicine, nor a drug, but a highly scientific extract, the 
outcome of years of persistent research. 


The Medical, Scientific and Lay Press in all parts of the World have 
acknowledged its virtues and have published innumerable reports of the 
searching tests that have been conducted in the most noted of Hospitals and 
Private Practices. One of London’s Leading Physicians, A. W. Fuller, M.D. 
(formerly Medical Resident O.ficer, Royal Waterloo Hospital), has declared 
in the Medical World :— 

“ It has been widely used, and Physicians agree as to its 
value. The improvement under its use ts marked and 
progressive.” 


Ri bee Baer tribute has been paid by the Medical World to 


Phyllosan is certainly the greatest specific yet discovered for enriching the 
blood, strengthening resistance against disease, building up body tissue and 
eliminating the physical signs of advancing years. 


By its remarkable chemical structure Phyllosan possesses the properties 
of restoring to normal all physical and vital forces by replacing the deficiencies 
in blood constituents. 


The composition is represented scientifically in the formula (C,,H,,N.O), 
whilst the derivative of haemoglobin (human blood compounds) is (C,,H,,N,O,). 


From this will be readily seen the close similarity of Phyllosan to healthy 
human blood. 


There is no other specific known to Medical Science which will more quickly 
and efficiently restore to health those suffering from Anwmia, Neurasthenia, 
General Debility, accompanied by various forms of mental and physical 
inefficiencies. These and other diseases have hitherto ‘been treated by iron, 
strychnine and various preparations which tend to produce greater difficulties 
to an already weakened organism Phyllosan, on the other hand, immediately 
replenishes and re- vitalises the blood stream, producing rapid reaction on all 
physical and vital forces. 


It, in fact, transforms the potential energy of the sun to physical energy in 
man. Supreme and swift in restoring health, it is also supreme and sure in 
maintaining it. 


Independent London Hospitals’ reports on cases which had previously been 
treated with all other preparajions for a period of twelve months without any 
results, show that by Phyllosan treatment alone marked improvement was 
obtained within fourteen days. Each case had been personally treated by the 


Resident Physician, and reported upon independently by the Clinical Research 
Association, London. The Resident Physician in Charge of these hospital 
cases stated :— 

‘ During the period the patients had no other treatment. 

Phyllosan was a great success, the improvement to patients 

was striking, and the general well-being and appearance 

remarkable in every instance.” 


Here at last is a scientific treatment conforming to strict medical ethics 
proved by searching examination, exhaustive tests and by authentic evidence 
in thousands of hospital cases treated by famous doctors in the most noted 
London hospitals. These established results, reported by the leading medical 
journals, guarantee the value of Phyllosan beyond any doubt. 


The Practitioner—England’s leading medical journal—stated :— 
* Clinical experiments show that it brings aboul an increase 
of physical and vital forces.” 


A well-known London physician paid striking tribute to Phyllosan in the 
correspondence columns of The Morning Post in stating :— 
“ It is probably the most important factor in human life, 
for by ut we live.” 


Phyllosan is not only for those who are already ill, but can advantageously 
be taken by the healthy, or those slightly below par where it is desirous of 
increasing the resistance to disease and maintaining perfect health. Phyllosan 
is absolutely harmless, and can be safely given to young or old with equally 
beneficent results. 


The whole of the limited supplies of Phyllosan in the past has been immedi- 
ately used by doctors and hospitals. 
Last year alone upwards of one million prescriptions were 
written by doctors jor Phyllosan treatment. 


Recently, however, the laboratories have been extended for the production 
of a considerably increased output, in which improved methods have been 


employed, and it is now for the first time possible to supply the specific to the 
public direct. 


Phyllosan may be obtained from all leading chemists, supplied in two sizes, 
three shillings and five shillings. 


A specially compiled booklet giving the history, composition and theory, 
together with a mass of independent medical and scientific evidence and reports 
issued by well-known journals, doctors and hospitals, will be sent free of charge 


upon application to the Sales Manager, “ Phyllosan,” 26, Coventry Street, 
London, W.1. 


— 
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NERGY ... All of the time he 

eeds energy... When first he 
finds what fun it is to kick .. When, 
slowly, he spells out for himself the 
wonder of Robinson Crusoe... 
When he becomes ambitious to 
drive a railway train... When he 
gets his blue in the intervals of 
swotting for the Little-go ... When 
he takes the reins with surety of 
grasp... Always energy. 


Horlick’s Malted Milk gives him energy 
and to spare. Horlick’s builds nerve-force 
sufficient for the present and gives balance 
in hand for the future to draw upon. 
Horlick’s makes muscle, brain and nerve to 


keep him always steady. 


M 


MADE IN ENGLAND 


— 


At all chemists, in four sizes, 2'-, 3/6, 8/6 & 15/-. 
Also served in Restaurants & Cafés of Standing. 
Tablets in Flasks, 74d. and 1/3. 


A liberal sample for trial will be forwarded 
st free, for 3d. in stamps. 
Horlick’s Malted Milk Co., Slough, Bucks. 


For adults and children, Horlick’s gives mentaland physical fitness. Ready inamoment with hot orcold water. 
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Continued.) 
learned more from their professor than Rimsky- 
Korsakov himself. He worked so hard at exercises 
that Tchaikovsky wrote to him: “ You must know 
how I admire and bow down befare’ your’ artistic 
modesty and your great strength of character! These 
innumerable counterpoints, these sixty fugues, and all 
the other musical intricacies which you have accom- 
plished—all these things from a man who had already 
produced a‘ Sadko’ six years 
previously—are the exploits 


librarian, of course, took offence, but the matter was 
arranged to our mutual satisfaction. Such fits of 
taking the tone of a superior occasionally seized me ; 
with growing self-conceit, possibly the lessons of service 
in the navy were resurrected in my memory.’ 

As I'read this I feel that the translator should 
have added, in the slang of the West, “Can you beat 
it?” There is to me something inhuman in this 


dry observation by Rimsky-Korsakov of his faults, 
and it is this inhuman quality which prevents “ My 
Musical Life” from being the fascinating record we 
had every right to expect from the pen of so remark- 
able a composer. 

Comparatively very little of Rimsky-Korsakov’s 
work is known here. His most familiar composition 
is the symphonic suite ‘‘ Scheherazade,” but his 
principal compositions are 
his operas, of which only one, 


of a hero.... How small, 
poor, self-satisfied, and naive 
I feel in comparison with 
you! I am a mere artisan 
in comparison, but you will ; Y 
be an artist in the fullest 
sense of the word.” 
Rimsky - Korsakov’s 
strength of character must 
have been remarkable; but 
one cannot help wishing that 
the composer had taken off 
the bureaucratic mask more 
frequently when writing his 
life. Even when he stands 
aside and criticises himself it 
is done in a dry and detached 
way. For example, he says— 
was somewhat hot- 
headed at times when I 
noted negligence. I remem- 
ber that during a rehearsal of 
one of that season’s concerts 
the orchestra’s errand man, 
Yuzefovich, who had for- 
gotten to prepare something, 
got such a tongue - lashing 
from me that the musicians 
actually began to hiss me. I 
calmed down, as I feared to 
irritate the orchestra. On 


another occasion, as I recall a 


“The Golden Cockerel,”’ bet- 
ter known as ‘‘ Le Coq d’Or,”’ 
has ever been performed in 
England. Even that has 
only had a few performances, 
given some years ago. 

In Russia, however, many 
of Rimsky-Korsakov’s operas 
have been extraordinarily 
successful, and such operas as 
Night,” “‘ The Tsar’s 


Bride,” and Cnyegoo- 
rochka’’’ have been success- 
ful in Europe. It would do 


the British National Opera 
Company great credit if it 
produced one or two of 
Rimsky - Korsakov’s _ best 
operas. The company’s re- 
pertory badly needs refresh- 
ing, and it is quite out of 
proportion that we should 
in this country be familiar 
with so many second or 
third rate Italian operas 
while we are almost com- 
pletely ignorant of Russia’s 
greatest operatic composer. 

Rimsky - Korsakov was 
born in 1844, and died in 
1908. During the greater 
part of that period he was 


it, at a rehearsal of the 
School I yelled at the libra- 
rian of the School, Buslayeff, 
because he did not bring the 
music on time, or something 
of that nature. Be that as 
it may, I should not have 
raised my voice, speaking 
too much in the tone of a 
superior. The amateur 


“ Bayeux,” says a note supplied with this photograph, 


captured in 890 by the Scandinavian Chief Rollo. 


MILLENARY CELEBRATIONS AT THE CITY OF THE BAYEUX TAPESTRY ILLUSTRATING THE NORMAN 
CONQUEST OF ENGLAND: PAGEANT PERFORMERS OUTSIDE THE ANCIENT CATHEDRAL AT BAYEUX, 
“is celebrating its thousandth anniversary.” The exact event thus 
commemorated is not specified, but probably it was the settlement of the city by the Normans shortly after it had been 
It became a residence of the Dukes of Normandy, one of whom, Richard I., 
built a castle there about the year 960. The bishopric dates from the fourth century. The cathedral, said to be the oldest , 
in Normandy, was rebuilt in 1077, after a fire, by William the Conqueror. The city is chiefly famous for the great Bayeux 
Tapestry preserved in the Public Library, and containing contemporary representations of William’s conquest of England. It is 

not so much a tapestry as an enormous “ sampler,” 230 ft. 


Photograph by Topical. 


long by 20 in. wide, and divided into seventy-two scenes. 


professor at the St. Peters- 
burg Conservatory, and many 
of the famous younger Rus- 
sian musicians have been his 
pupils. In fact, the man who 
was originally a naval officer 
and an amateur musician 
became the most scientific 
teacher and composer in 
Russia. W. J. TURNER. 
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: CHEMICAL SECTION, PALACE OF 
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Instinctively we seek the best . . unless we would 
confess ourselves of common clay. Happy the 
lover of great music when at last he can 
say, with the full pride of possession— 


(Ihe Piano is a 


STEINWAY 


The ‘Instrument of the Immortals 


STEINWAY & SONS, STEINWAY HALL, WIGMORE ST; LONDON, W 1. 
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New Notes in one are the days of th 


Bathing Dresses. 


Milanese silk vie with strictly workmanlike 
{and diminutive) suits of stockinette, and 
pictured on page 1186 are three typical models 
from Debenham and Freebody’s, Wigmore 
Street, W. On the right is a fascinating 
taffeta tunic worn over a plain stockinette 
swimmer. The prices are 49s. 6d. and 
10s, gd. respectively ; while the cape is of 
Terry towelling with a collar of ruched 
taffeta, and costs 39s. 6d. The canvas shoes 
with rope soles (price 4s. 6d.) are decorated 
with embroidered anchors, and those of 
coloured rubber are tos, 6d. a pair. Then 
there are pure wool swimmers in rich heather 
mixtures for 16s. od., or for tos. gd. in 
plain colours; while attractive beach cloaks 
in stamped towelling range from 29s. 6d. 
In the sphere of bathing caps there is a 
veritable embarras de choix. Piquant French 
caps decorated with flowers, butterflies, and 
bows can be secured from 1s. 6d. each, and 
the new Paisley handkerchiefs of satin rubber 
(price 6s. 6d.) make most fascinating head- 
dresses for the water. The small maiden 
pictured in the centre of page 1186 is wearing 
a swimmer of Egyptian cotton adorned with 
a quaint embroidered mascot. It can be 
secured for 7s. 6d.; and children’s suits in 
pure wool stockinette bound with braid 
are 18s. gd., obtainable in many lovely 
colourings. 


Now is the opportunity 
to purchase furs for 
next winter at pleasantly 
reduced prices, and everyone should visit 
the City Fur Store, 64, St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, E.C. (first floor), where a summer 
sale is in progress which will continue until 
September. Beautiful cross fox stoles can 
be obtained from 18 guineas, and natural 
skunk ties from 4} guineas. Coats of sable 
marmot have been reduced to 21 guineas, 
and the model pictured on this page, in 
natural musquash with a handsome collar of 
natural skunk, is priced at 35 guineas. It is 


Furs at 
Summer Prices. 


| Fashions and Fancies. 


bathing gowns with voluminous 
skirts and heavy rows of braid. 
This summer brightly coloured affairs of taffeta and 


built of exceptionally fine skins, and will last a 


many obvious advantages which should on no account 


lifetime. It must be noted too, that during the be missed. a 
summer months alterations and repairs will be Sports Wraps Knitted coats and jumpers are in- 
ick serge carried out at considerably reduced prices, and, for the S ; dispensable items at every season 


further, that any furs purchased now may be stored 
at the City Fur Store until September, the payment 


being deferred until then. Such an arrangement offers original 


Natural musquash reinforced with a collar of natural skunk makes this 
handsome coat from the City Fur Store, 64, St. Paul's Churchyard, E.C. 


of the year, and this summer 


they are obtainable in a bewildering variety of 


colourings and designs. At Gorringe’s, 
Buckingham Palace Road, S.W., there are 
perfectly fitting cardigans in wool and arti- 
ficial silk with gaily patterned waistcoat 
fronts for 35s. 9d., and others in pure wool 
with boldly checked gilets for the same 
amount. Multi-coloured affairs which will 
match every frock are only 27s. 6d., and 
a delightful tennis wrap-cape in brushed 
wool is only 12s. 9d. An effective sports 
jumper fashioned of soft wool artistically 
embroidered in artificial silk can be secured 
in many colour schemes for 59s. 6d., fitted 
with an adaptable collar; and another 
cut on graceful cross-over lines is only 
27s. 6d. The all-important scarf must not 
be forgotten, and many in bright plaids 
and checks are obtainable for 6s. 11d. each. 
A useful brochure of knitted wear, illus- 
trated in colours, will be sent gratis and 
post free to all readers of this paper. 


Pl e Cru It is difficult to choose a 
to Norway. holiday which will please 
both those in search of a 

rest and also the more energetically inclined, 
but a cruise amongst the beautiful Norwegian 
fjords on one of the Orient Line steamers 
afiords a happy solution to the problem. 
The s.s. Ormonde, fitted with every luxury, 
will make five pleasure cruises during the 
summer months. There are a band and a 
large ball-room on board, as well as deck 
sports of every description. A brochure 
giving particulars of these cruises will be 
sent post-free to all readers who apply to the 
Orient Line, at 5, Fenchurch Avenue, E.C, 


Useful summer frocks 
of soft lainette, pleated, 
and printed in effective 
Oriental designs and _ colourings, can be 
secured for the modest sum of 11s. 6d. 
On application to this paper, I shall be 
pleased to give the name and address where 
they are obtainable. 


Novelty of 
the Week. 


“* But, my dear girl, you're not going 
to Ronuk the table now—they’re waiting 
for you to make up a set!” 

shan’t be a jiffy,—a dab and a 
rub will do it!” 


RONU 


Good furniture deserves good 
treatment. There is nothing 
better than RONUK — its 
quality is proverbial. 


Time saved is leisure earned. 
Ronuk 

shine in 
Ronuk goes furthest. 
RONUK LIMITED, PORTSLADE, SUSSEX. 


FURNITURE 
CREAM 


fives the brightest 
the shortest time. 


Oblainable from all 
beller class departmental 


and drug stores. .- 


PARF UMERIE VIOLET 
2 es Ilahens .Varss @=.. 
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THE ORIGINAL*AQUASCUTUM.” 


Weatherproof, of unalloyed wool, light, 
soft, inodorous and imperishable. In 
colour - tones sun - bright to cloud - dim; 


in patterns sportive to town- 6 Gn s 


like. In plain ’Scutum 
Toa the exclusiveness of Aquascutum 
specialities wit for the "Scutum Booklet 
(Mention I. L. News). Agents in most towns, 


/ vince of Wales 


and the Waves are 


PERMANENT 


the words of the Dictionary, 
durable ; not subject to change. 


“permanent” signities /asting ; 


That is what we mean when we 
say that ‘‘Eugéne” Waves are per- 
manent; they last under all 
conditions. 


And this permanency is obtained 
without the slightest injury to 
the hair. 


Our illustration of an Eugene-waved “ shingle” shows 
how deliciously becoming and natural permanently 
waved hair may be when treated by“ Eugene " artists. 


Many other photographs depicting equally fascinating 


enable te call, write or ‘phone for free 
advice and interesting Beauty Beckles 
GANESH DIABLE SKIN TONIC « . tones, and whitens the skin. Invaluable for loose 
and flabby skins, also an excellent wash and tonic for the eyes and eyelids § 6/6 and 9% 

GANESH EASTERN CREAM scourishes the tisswes; cleans, clears, and makes the skin soft 
lke satin. “tate whether skin ic dry, greasy of irritable. Made up to sit 
all skims, 3/6 and 6/6 (6d. postage.) 

Of off wadiag Stare: and Chewism. direct from 


MRS. E. ADAIR 
92, NEW BOND STREET LONDON, W.1. 


Phone: gree 


results obtained by “* Eugtne” with full-length hair, 
bobbed hair, white hair, and children’s hair, are 


included in the EUGENE FOLIO. 
May we send you a copy ? 


. Perfecters of Permancet Waving. 
23, GRAFTON STREET, BONDST. 
LONDON - - - - W.s 
Aad at Poris and New York. 


‘ 
| 
to HM. to the 
126, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. | ilies 
=~ -nYourY 
/ Retain Your Youthful | 
/ 
Beauty. | 
\ / Mrs. Eleanor Adair is the original inventor of the Muscle | 
Strapping Treatment with over 20 years’ successlul ex- 
, perience, by means of which a woman can restore and ZAS 
retain her youthful beauty im spite of advancing years, | 
: Srp: remove : Of the distressing signs of ill-health or worry. The | 
at “Ganesh” Treatments and Preparations have many | 
but no equal. is Lrp. 
j 
| 
| se, 
This lotion is 
as for the purpese of 
setting 2 deep and be- 
coming wave in the har 
after shampocing It 
burvishes and gives aew 
te set the hair, 
PARIS 2. Place Louse, BRUSSELS. Aed NEW YORK. Canaan 
Under Roya! Patronage. Recommended by the Medical Profession, 448% Prices, 5© and 9/6. 
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THE PLAYHOUSES. 


“THE RAT.” AT THE PRINCE OF WALES'S, 
_ ERE is a type of piece which your actor should, , 
and sometimes does, write uncommonly well, 
and that is full-blooded melodrama. Melodrama deals 
so largely with the conventional, and has so little need 


OFFICIAL: THE PRESCRIBED COSTUME FOR BRITISH 
WOMEN COMPETITORS IN THE OLYMPIC GAMES. 


Photograph by Sport and General. 


of actual novelty in its situations so long as they 
grip; actors have such good memories, alike for 
what has succeeded on the stage in the past as well 
as for conning new parts, and have, as a rule, so 
much less fear than your amateur author of repeating 
the familiar—that your actor-made play of this genre 
may on occasions prove very acceptable entertain- 
ment. It certainly proves so in the case of “ The 
Kat,” which, though credited on the programme of 


the Prince of Wales’s Theatre to a “‘ David Lestrange,” 
is supposed td be the work of Mr. Ivor Novello and 
Miss Constance Collier in collaboration. Theirs is a 
story of an Apache, introduced to us first in a Paris 
drinking den ; of a courtesan who takes an interest 
in him that is rather one of curiosity than of sen- 
timent ; and of a girl supposed to grow up a flower 
of innocence in this underworld atmosphere of crime 
and vice, and to be ready to risk her neck for the 
Apache when he is charged with murder. It will be 
seen that here we have all the ingredients of a first- 
class drama of “ thrills,” and that is what we get, 
with acting to match. Mr. Ivor Novello, whose 
talents association with the “films,” far from 
injuring, seems to have sensibly matured, starts his 
portrayal of the Rat rather hesitatingly, but soon 
warms up to his task and plays with welcome vigour 
and picturesqueness ; Miss Dorothy Batley, a new- 
comer of great promise, endows innocence with charm 
and sincerity of feeling; and Miss Isabel Jeans, 
whose study of the courtesan has refreshing piquancy 
and colour, once more justifies the praises of those 
critics who regard her as one of the most accomplished 
and versatile actresses of the younger generation. 


THE GRAND GUIGNOL AT THE COMEDY. 

London’s Grand Guignol has come to life again—at 
the Comedy Theatre—and its programme in its new 
home contains a novelty in the shape of “ Peter 
Weston,”’ an ambitious affair. This play, illustrating 
the tragic results of a father’s tyranny, is the work 
of American authors, Messrs. Dazey and Osmun, and 
gives Mr. Norman McKinnel a big part not unlike 
that he assumed in a recent Galsworthy play which 
had a similar motif. There are lurid incidentals, 
including murder and electrocution, but one of 
these violences takes place off the scene, and the 
strength of the play is its presentation of a clash .of 
wills. Mr. Richard Bird scores another hit ; and it 
need hardly be added that Mr. McKinnel, as the 
domineering father whose attempt to shape his child- 
ren’s lives miscarries, provides most impressive acting. 

“YOICKS!" AT THE KINGSWAY. 

The second half of Mr. Donald Calthrop’s revue at 
the Kingsway, “ Yoicks,” is vastly better than the 
first, and if he can only set to work quickly and bring 
the opening part of his programme up to the level 
of the rest, he ought to be able to command success. 
Capital are the burlesques of Mr. Somerset Maugham’s 
“ Our Betters,”” and of the sort of versions of “‘ The 
Babes in the Wood ” which the Reandean management 


and the Russian Ballet might supply. Good again 
is the turn in which Mr. Mark Lester figures as a scene- 
shifter, or that in which he sings his ‘“‘ Rambler Rose ”’ 
ditty. There is a charming dance scene in which 
Miss Mary Leigh shows to advantage ; there are many 
pretty songs for Miss Marjorie Gordon; and Mr. 
Donald Calthrop does his own “ bit” admirably 
when he impersonates a hysterical young man in an 
episode which deals with the future of the sexes and 
shows women becoming more manly and men more 
feminine. Nor can there be anything but praise for 
the concluding tableau, which, with its hobby horses 
and hunting costumes, goes some way towards justify- 
ing the title of the revue. All “ Yoicks”’ wants is a 
better start. 


WINNER OF THE GLENEAGLES £1000 COLF TOURNA- 
MENT: GEORGE DUNCAN. 
George Duncan beat Abe Mitchell in the final of the “ Glasgow 
Herald” £1000 golf tournament at Gleneagles, on June 14, by 
8 holes up and 7 to play, over 36 holes. The match between 
the two famous golfers excited great interest among devotees of 
the game.—{ Photograph by Photo. Illustrations Co.| 


THE COLLECTION OF 


IMPORTANT EARLY ENGLISH SILVER PLATE 


formed by the late 


Colonel H. H. MULLINER, 
removed from the Albany, Piccadilly, W. 


which will be sold by auction by order of the Executors, by 
Messrs. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS, 
at the Great Rooms, 8, King Street, St. James's Square, S.W.1 


Catalogues may be had of the Aactioncers (IMestrated, Price $/-). 


On WEDNESDAY, JULY 9th, 1924. 


Tel. : Gerrard 5532. 
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ENMARK!” _ HARRODS 


An Ideal Holiday Ground for Everybody. Wonderful Collection of Sterling Silver 


are features of impelling interest to all. It is hard to 

believe such a complete change is possible at such a 
short distance from England. Forsake the conven- 
tional holiday this year! Refresh your mind and 

Christening Gifts; here 

| in the Great Silver 

| Salon on the Ground 

Floor is to be found 


body with the rich fare Denmark offers! You will 
never forget it! You will never regret it! 


The UNITED SHIPPING Co., L1., 


108, Fenchurch Street, London, E.C.3, 
or THE DANISH TOURIST BUREAU, LTD.. 33, Haymarket, S.W.1. 


F Service from Street 
Tequent Liverpool et Station to Copenhagen via 


one of the largest and 

Let us send you our | giving particulars. postcard most varied collec- 
> you can call. 

tions in the Kingdom. 


A fully illustrated list 
of Silwerware will he 
sent post free on request. 


4 €) Keeps GOUT 
mm at bay. 


The FRENCH VELVET LINED CASE (PS 
NATURAL MINERAL WATER @ 6426), containing Sterling 
Silver Egg Cup and Spoon, 
Serviette Ring, Spoon and 


Fork. Com- 
at all Hotels, Clubs, Chemists, Stores, ‘ 
To avoid attacks of GOUT, always drink * STERLING SILVER ‘QUAICH 
VICHY-CELESTINS. (PS 6427), illustrated on right, - 
| with Amethysts in richly 
Wholesale Agents: INGRAM & ROYLE, chased handles. In _ velvet- 
Bangor Wharf, 45, Belvedere Read, London, 1. 
Secs eae VICHY THERMAL ESTABLISHMENT . im | lined case, com- £6 6 0 
CASINO — GOLF — TENNIS — MOTORING, etc. plete with spoon Ve 


Harrods Ltd Lendon SWI 


— fer 
a 

up to a point, which is, to put “ High . WEMBLEY. 
Quality ” claims to proof. Beyond 
that point, progress depends upon per- 
formance . . . . as in the case of 


HIGHLAND 
QUEEN 


({SCOTCH WHISKY 
we MACDONALD & MUIR, Distillers, LEITH, 
Ko. CB. free on ice 25, a 
1248 par bende London Office 3 S.W 


} = 
WHITBY | 
Booklet free trom | wabd 
L: -E- 
| Performance. | 
Snapshots | 
OERZ 
rTENGOR 
CAMERAS)! fs 
SIMPLICITY combined with EFFICIENCY 
“GLEN MORAY "93," 
very ine WHISKY, 
15/- per bottle. 
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RADIO NOTES. 


T the present time the British Broadcasting 
Company’s family of stations is being increased 

at the rate of about one every other week. In addi- 
tion to the eight principal centres, there are now four 
relay stations: Sheffield, Plymouth, Edinburgh and 
Liverpool. By the wonderful relay system, listeners 
in every area in Great Britain 
served by a local broadcasting 


higher wave-length. One end of the new coil should 
be connected to the aerial, and the other end of the 
coil should be connected to the aerial terminal of the 
set—the earth wire being joined to the earth ter- 
minal as usual. 

Chelmsford’s powerful transmissions may render 
loud-speaker reception possible direct from a crystal 
set. At present, a crystal set will only deliver broad- 


apparatus which must be attached to the centre 
of a telephone diaphragm. The crystal set is tuned 
as usual, but the received currents are taken from the 
phone terminals to a single headphone fixed vertically. 
The edge of this telephone diaphragm is wired to a 
four-volt electric dry battery, or accumulator. The 
current passes from the diaphragm centre through 
the little microphone, and to one of the primary 
terminals of a transformer; the 
other primary terminal is joined 


station heard greetings expressed 
by all stations on the occasion 
of Liverpool station’s inaugura- 
tion. Early in July, Leeds 
will have its own relay station, 
and shortly afterwards so will 
Hull, Nottingham, Stoke-upon- 
Trent, Swansea and Dundee. 
All stations will be connected by 
ordinary telephone lines, and one 
or all may broadcast a special 
item, or the full programme, issu- 
ing from any individual station. 

The much - discussed high- 
power station at Chelmsford is 
due to open on June 26, and 
the interesting announcement has 
been made that this station may 
have a profound influence on 
the development of broadcasting. 
Crystal-set reception will be pos- 
sible one hundred miles distant 
in any direction from Chelms- 
ford. There is a possibility that 


to the local battery, thus com- 
pleting a circuit. A pair of 
wires from the  transformer’s 
secondary terminals lead to the 
loud-speaking instrument. When 
the telephone vibrates in re- 
sponse to the detected radio 
waves, the vibrations are con- 
veyed to the mica diaphragm of 
the Skinderviken button. Just 
behind the mica, and fixed to 
it, is a small piece of solid 
carbon, then a channel filled 
with carbon granules, and finally 
another piece of solid carbon. 
As stated above, an electric 
current passes through the micro- 
phone, and this current flows 
smoothly until vibrations trans- 
ferred from the telephone cause 
the carbon granules to be rapidly 
compressed and decompressed, 
thus breaking up the strength 
of the current into pulsations 


this station will be used as the 
centre from which broadcasts 
intended for simultaneous trans- 
missions will be picked up by 
radio reception by the other 
stations and re - broadcast, in- 
stead of relaying through the 
medium of land line communica- 
tion between stations. 

Chelmsford will transmit on a much higher wave- 
length than any other British broadcasting station. 
Existing receiving-sets will pick up Chelmsford, pro- 
vided that, in the case of valve sets, larger tuning 
coils are plugged in, in place of the ordinary coils. 
Owners of crystal sets which will not respond to 
Chelmsford need only to buy, or to make, an extra 
coil wound with sufficient turns of wire to reach the 


OPERATIC ITEMS BROADCAST FROM DOWNING STREET: THE MICROPHONE AT NO. Il, 


WITH MRS. CLYNES AND HER SON (LEFT). 


On Sunday last, Mrs. J. R. Clynes, wife of the Lord Privy Seal and Deputy Leader of the House of Commons, 
gave a party at No. 11, Downing Street, Westminster, with the object of drawing greater public attention to the 
merits of opera in English. Through the medium of the microphone installed temporarily at No. 11, large numbers 
of the public in their own homes heard by broadcast songs by members of the British National Opera Company— 
including Miss Maggie Teyte, Miss Muriel Brunskill, Mr. Robert Radford, Mr. Browning Mummery, Mr. Norman 
Allin, and Mr. Walter Widdop, who entertained the party at Downing Street.—(Photograph by Barratt.) 


casts at loud-speaker strength with the help of a 
valve amplifier—costing three or four times as much 
as the crystal set. A simple and cheap method of 
obtaining loud-speaker reception from a crystal set 
without using valve amplification has just been 
described in Amateur Wireless. The success of this 
method depends chiefly upon using the latest type 
of Skinderviken “button” microphone—a_ tiny 


synchronising with the waves of 
the original broadcast sounds. 

current which now carries 
the electrical effect of the broad- 
cast sounds then passes through 
the transformer, and so to the 
loud-speaker. 

To -night, June 21, Mr. E. 
Kay Robinson, President of the 
British Empire Naturalists’ Association, will talk 
from “2L0” on the subject of “ Hedgehogs.” 
At 9.30 p.m., listeners in all parts of Great 
Britain will hear ‘“ Half-an-hour of the British 
Empire Exhibition, Wembley.” On June 23, Act I. 
of “The Valkyrie” will be broadcast from His 
Majesty’s Theatre; and on June 25, “ Aida,” Acts 
IIL. and IV. W. H. S. 


D. S. MORRIS. 
28, SACKVILLE ST., W.1. 
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JUDGING SOLELY from the 
percentage of games won with 
“Why Nots,” the great secret of 
good golf is to play with a Blue 
Cross “‘ Wuy Nor” Ball. 


774. 
Some wonderful attainments in 


one man’s clothes look really 
distinctive and part of him, 
as it were, whilst another's 


The Queen of Watch Bracelets | 


= has made an unrivalled worldwide 
These bands are fully GUAKANTEED for five 
years and the springs will be renewed free of 
« — time during through any 


neen tested by opening and closing a 
machine, 100,000 times. The bracelet and age 
—q bave always stood this severe test perfex dy. 
The “BRI TANNIC ” can bescen at all good 
class jewellers in various widths complete 
= with watches in various styles from £4 108.. 
also “ BRITANNIC 
alone with hooks to replace straps 
(he 


long drives have been accom- 
plished with “Why Nots” and 


are. noticeably  well- 


Qhe they 


balanced and “direct” when 


utation. 


“ BRITANNIC " has frequently 


bracelet by 


finishing on the green. 


To play a winning game—play 
a “Why Not” Ball. Of all 
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The Super Brand” 


A Very Old and Character- 
istic Blend of Scots Whiskies. 


30° U.P. at 156/- per Case. 
24° U.P. ,, 168/- 

Paid 
(Cash with Order.) 


James McCreadie & Co., td., 


29, Waterloo Street, GLASGOW. 


Established 1894. 


NOW READY—Post Free HAMPTONS’ NEW BOOK C 215, 
illustrating in colour the latest productions in tasteful Home Furnishings for the 


1924 


Hamptons’ No. K 6049. SUNLAND” 
JASPE REPP, flecked with a silver - coloured 
thread in Mue, brown, mauve, red or jade: 
This is one of Hamptons’ most popular fabrics. 
Guaranteed unfadeable. 50 ins. wide. 


7s. 64. yd. 
Hamptons’ No. K7152. “ PENSHURST” 
CURTAIN FABRIC of artificial silk and 


cotton. It has a lustrous finish, and is made 
in several beautiful shot colours. Guaranteed 
unfadeable. 50 ins. wide. 7s. 9d. yd. 


Hamptons’ No. K7222. “BERYL” REPP. 
A shot repp in extremely beautiful colours. One 
of the most effective fabrics produced. 50 ins. 
wide. 158. 9d. 


Hamptons’ No. K7340. “ARUNDEL 
DAMASK. A heavy quality damask in } 


Hamptons’ “Masefield” design (No. Kéors). as 
colours, with a handsome Italian design inter- tration above. is 4 typical example of their mew 
woven in an unusually subtle manner. Suitable Gen 
for curtains, wall panelling or furniture covering. several very colommngs 


50 in. wide. 19s. 64. yd.” you tre 


CHEAPEST LACE CURTAINS 


IN LON DON CASEMENT NETS by the yard, so and 52 ins. wide, 

in soft shade of Ivory A most interesting selection. 

STRONG SCOTCH NET, 3 yds. and 3} yds. long in 1/6}, 1/9), 2/924, 2/2, 2/64, 2/9) per yar! 

soft shade of Ivory. 6/11, 7/11, 8/11, UNFADABLE COLOURED NETS by the yard, ina 

10/9, 11/9, 12/9, 14/9, 15/9 per pair. great variety of beautiful colours. 52 ins. wide 2/2 per yd 

REAL SWISS EMBROIDERED Lace Curtains with | BER SPREADS of Silk New 

some double borders. yds. long, 249, 26/9, 

35/9, 36/9, 38/9 per pair. vs. long, 26/9, 35/9, | “uns 

36/9, 39/9, 43/9, 45/9 per pair 

BRISE BISE NETS by the yard, strong square mesh. | 

18, 24,27, and 36ins. deep. 8/34, 0/44, 1/54, Single bed size: 11/9, 21/9. 25/9 each 

2/6, 2'9, 2/01, 3/3 per vatd. bed size: 14/9, 19/9, 28/9, 29/9, eac's 


NOW READY, Poe free, Hamptons’ New Book No. C 213. illustrating the best values 
produced for the complete furnishing of « 


SIX-ROOMED HOUSE FOR £240 


People who want to furnish in the best taste at the least outlay will fied 


Flegent designs Re. 
Ina variety of exquisite 
Single Hed «ize, 38/9. 
bel size, 40/9. 
PRINTED BEDSPREADDS, large and choice selection 
of extremely beautifal designs and 


Lace. 


DEFERRED PAYMENTS: Terms on Application. CATALOGUES FREE. 


AMPIONS 


Pall Mall East, London, S.W.1 Tel.: Gerrard 30 


Hamptons pay carriage to any Railway Station in Greai Britain. 


Craftsmanship 


Yet another Example of the Beautiful Fae our 
Readers can obtain at Gamages New Galleries. This Massive 


best lines by expert craftsmen. Finished a nich brown tone. 
drawers and 2 cupboards under, as illustration. 
Left-hand drawer Lined Green Baize and 
divided for Cutlery. 


Garden Furniture Show 


NOW IN FULL SWING. 


Come and see just how imexpensive Summer (Grarden Loxury 
Garden Shelters 6 ft. x 3 ft. 6 ms. 


hairs and 
incurs no « to purchase 
IMustrated is a Garden Canopy with 6 ft. spread, ow 
Ribs and 8 ft. Bardwood polished hand 


ables. A Visit of 


32/3 


HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C.1 


Also at Rencttinks, Cheapside, EC 2 


y grown and prospered. On the 
Society's hundredth birthday the Pubhe will surely deswe to 
express its appreciation of the work done. 


With the object of continuing and extending this great 
work the Council of the R.S.P.C.A. pac oy financial 
aid, and inodes contributions ed the Centenary Fund. 


Te RSPCA, 105, Sercet ‘LONDON, sw. 


enclose as « Denton to the R.'S.P.CA. 
CENTENARY FUND. 


Address 
Cheqees and payable to 
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re of the dumb and helpless for the past 100 years. For o 
Century the R.S.P.C.A. has been the truce friend and 
and Handsome Sideboard has been built expressly for Gamages on the very protector of the dumb friends of humanity. For five 
Two large generations in peace and war the Society has shielded the 
persecuted animals who spend their lives in the service of men — ; 
7 -6 and who are at men's mercy. Homeless animals have been 
° shielded, rescued, and the sick healed. The R.S.P.C.A. has 
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THE CHRONICLE OF THE CAR. 


It might have been thought that 
— org all the research and investigation 

which has been carried out in 
connection with roads would have resulted in the 
discovery of a road surface which would reasonably 


These complaints have become so insistent that 

I think it is for the Ministry of Transport to investi- 
gate them. Obviously, in the light of present know- 
ledge, road surfaces must of necessity be a matter 
of compromise, and a surfacing material must be 
sought which, falling short in some particular, will 
* yet be the best for all practical purposes. I, for one, 
had thought that the bituminous 
surface was quite the best discovered 


so far, but it would seem that the 
present wet season has brought an- 
other story in its train. Clearly, the 
matter is one for further investi- 
‘gation, because, if these new surfaces 
are found to be really dangerous for 
traffic, something else will have to 
be found. 

The number of 
announcements 


last ten years, and what might have been perfectly 
sound policy then may not be quite as right now. I 
am not arguing one way or the other, but it is certainly 
a matter which must set the inquiring mind working. 
It may not be wide of the discussion to ask what is 
to become of us if, in the by no means remote con- 
tingency of another great war, we should find ourselves 
without a motor industry, and therefore without the 
means of producing aircraft motors, engines for 
tanks, submarines, armoured cars, and all the rest 
of the internal-combustion engine appliances upon 
which the successful issues of modern war depend. 
We were badly caught at the opening of the last 
war, when we had to import magnetos from America 
and aircraft engines from our French allies, but the 
last case may easily be worse than the first. 


Anti-Dazzi France has passed and made 
Lowe. effective legislation dealing with 
the problem of dazzling head- 

lights. The exact provisions of the new law do not 


anticipation of the 
dropping of the 
McKenna duties 
must surely give 
the motor - buying 
public furiously to 


A PICTURESQUE OLD SURREY INN AND A LUXURIOUSLY MODERN CAR: 
A 4-H.P. SIX-CYLINDER LANCHESTER SALOON LIMOUSINE OUTSIDE 


THE “WHITE HART” AT WHITLEY. 
comply with our ideals of what a road ought to be. 
It should be dustless, durable as to its wearing qualities, 
and not of such a character as to become dangerous 
to traffic in wet weather. It would seem that the 
newest road surfaces fall a long way short of 

ing these primary qualifications, since I hear all sorts 
of criticisms directed against them on the score of 
their being absolutely dangerous to trafic when 
they are wet. The Great North Road and sections 
of road in Kent which have been surfaced with the 
latest bituminous compounds, seem to develop the 
same characteristics of “ skiddiness” when the 
weather is wet, or even damp. It is not that the 
blame rests on the driver, for I have heard these 
complaints from the most experienced motorists— 
so much so that I intend to take an opportunity 
of trying these roads for myself next time we have 
a wet week-end, 


count of them, but 
it does seem that 
every concern 
which is in the import business has 
lowered its prices by anything from 
10 per cent. to 33 per cent. In a 
way, I suppose, this will please those 
who hold that it is good that the 
general public should be able to buy 
its goods, whether motor-cars or 
cheese, cheaply. But one is seri- 
ously impelled to wonder what is to 


become of the British industry when 
we all take advantage of the cheap 
prices which debased exchanges and 
the duty-free admission of foreign 
motor-cars induce. It is all very well 
to answer the implied question by saying that before 
the war the British trade was able to hold its own with 
the rest of the world, and did not do so badly. The 
trouble is that all the conditions have altered in the 


PRESENTED BY HUMBERS, LTD., OF COVENTRY, AS A PRIZE IN 
CONNECTION WITH THE COVENTRY HOSPITAL FUNDS: A NEAT LITTLE 
HUMBER SALOON, WITH SOME OF THE NURSES. 


matter much—those who are deeply interested can 
see the whole text in the pages of the motoring 
journals—but it does seem that the French are essen- 
tially practical in the matter. The law has been 
(Continued overleaf. 
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MOTORIST 


HE average motorist need not 
trouble one iota whether the 
electric-lighting system on his car 
is “double pole,” “single pole,’ 
“six volt,” or “twelve volt.” Tech- 
nicalities are not needed if he 
provides himself, and always carries 

ed on his car, a spare set of lamp 

bulbs, a foot of “ 5-ampere ” fuse-wire, and a small 

screwdriver. If he will pull out the plugs of the 
battery once a month, and fill up the battery cells 
with pure distilled water—a quart will last him quite 
a long time, and any chemist can supply it—the 
motorist can do all the necessary work himself to 
keep the lighting in due ordez, That is all the work 
the ordinary motor-carriage owner wants to do, for 
if the dynamo burns out it’s a “ pro's” job, and not 
his, to tackle. 

There are few troubles that can befall the 
electric-lighting system on any car if the screwdriver 
already referred to is utilised, As what may happen 
is that the vibration of the road loosens some 
connection, thus breaking the circuit with con- 
comitant “‘blacking out” of the particular part, or 
maybe the whole, if it 
is a main connection, 
Therefore it is wise to 
occasionally see that the 
lamp-holders are not 
shedding screws or 
small nuts, that termi- 
nal connections to either 
the battery, switchboard 
or fuses are not getting 


Electric Lighting 
Logic 


RUTTER 


loose, and that the connections are clean. Dirty 
connections prevent the electric current flowing 
through those points and, in fact, acting as a 
kind of not-wanted insulation of the current. 

All troubles in the electric-lighting system are 
either (1) short circuit or leak that has blown a 
fuse-which has to be replaced, and the leak traced 
if the second fuse blows again at once ; (2) loose 
wiring connections through vibration of the 
chassis, which only require being tightened to 
cure the trouble; (3) lamp bulbs to-be replaced 
when the filaments of the old lamps are burnt 
out. In the case 
of (1), if the fuse 
stands after being 
replaced it was 
only an accidental 
“short,” so there 
is no real trouble. 
Otherwise it is 
an electrical en- 
gineer’s job to find 
the leak. 

Faults that can only be cured by professional 
aid are (1) battery not being sufficiently charged ; 
(2) dynamo output requires altering; (3) wiring 
broken down, and re-wiring necessary to eliminate 
leaks, although sometimes the latter is caused by a 
faulty lamp-holder. Most motorists can replace 
a burnt-out fuse, and at any rate a small piece 
of 5-ampere fuse-wire of two strands, twisted 
together, will carry 10 amperes, the largest lighting 
circuit current required, and so get you home with 
all lights on. 
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made operative now, so that the motorist, who is 
principally affected, can have time to get used to 
its operation before the long dark evenings arrive. 
They certainly do some things better than we. At 


WHERE THE INN SIGN SPANS THE VILLAGE STREET: 
A CROSSLEY CAR OUTSIDE THE “FOX AND HOUNDS” 
AT BARLEY. 


the same time, I am becoming more and more con- 
firmed in the opinion I have so many times expressed 
in these pages—that the solution of this problem will 
not come through legislation, but will be found from 
within if only sufficient time is given. It is the 
motorist himself who is most incommoded by exces- 
sive glare, and he is obviously more interested in 
amelioration than anybody else. We know that some 
of the best brains of the country are working very 
hard on the problem, and if they cannot discover a 
remedy, then [ think we can take it that the question 
is insoluble. Of course, there is always the answer 
that a partial solution is to cut down the power of 


lights, but this will not do as a reply. My conten- 
tion is that you cannot have light without dazzle—even 
the light of a match will sometimes dazzle. You 
cannot have safety without sufficient light; and no 
matter how you strive to reduce the trouble by 
limiting candle-power and all that sort of thing, 
you simply cannot get rid of dazzle. Nor do I think 
that power has anything to do with it. I have never 
been able to discern that the danger zone, as we must 
be content to call it, is any greater when meeting 
very powerful lamps than when encountering lights 
of much less apparent power. 


p Talking about legislative matters, 
Legislation st I see the Minister of Transport 
has been prophesying that, if 
the present Government remains in power for a 
further few months, a Bill will probably be intro- 
duced for the purpose of codifying existing motor 
legislation. The pronouncement is apt to leave one 
quite cold, because this is the sort of thing we have 
heard from every successive Administration since 
the war. Unquestionably, however, such legislation 
is now overdue, and it can- 
not be long before it comes 


° The world’s largest motoring 
organisation created yet another 
isati record when the Automobile Asso- 
ciation, at 4 o'clock on Wednes- 
day (June 4), passed the second 100,000 mark of 
individual menbers. The formation of the Auto- 
mobile Association was the result of an experimental 
cyclist patrol service which was worked between 
London and Brighton during May, June, and July, 
in 1905. The duty of these cyclist patrols was to 
warn motorists against police traps, which at that 
time were very prevalent. This experimental ser- 
vice to motorists proved of such value that it was 
decided to create a permanent body, the A.A., to 
continue the work, and on Sept. 8, 1905, a paid 
secretary was appointed, with a staff of one, with 
office accommodation consisting of one room. The 
annual subscription was fixed at {2 2s., and by April 
1906 the membership numbered 600. The member- 
ship steadily increased, enabling more patrols to be 
engaged, and other roads, in addition to the Brighton 
Road, to be covered. During the next few years 
the membership grew as follows— 


to be seriously discussed. It is 
to be hoped that the motoring 
organisations are keeping a wary 
eye on things, and do not intend 
to be caught napping. 


i My friend 
A Mr. Walter 


Groves, of the Motor, writes me 
more in sorrow than in anger 
to correct a statement I made 
recently in which I deplored 
that the collection of ancient 
motor vehicles which the Motor 
gathered together before the war 
had been dissolved. He tells 
me that many of these pioneer 
vehicles are now, thanks to the 


journal named, in the South 
Kensington Museum, while 
others have found a refuge in 
show places in the country. I ought to have known 
this, but we learn as we go. Anyway, it gives me more 
than pleasure to find that the whereabouts of the 
collection is known, and that the vehicles will not be 
lost to posterity. 


AT THE PICTURESQUE ENTRANCE GATES OF CASTLE BROMWICH HALL: 
A 1SH.P. WOLSELEY TOURING CAR. 


April 1907 . - - - - 2,866 

» 1908 - 6,067 

” 1yo9 = 9,302 

December 1909 - - - - 13,600 

” 1910 - 19,513 
(Continued overleaf. 
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retailed separately— 


Not 


SHELL 


is the only 
MOTOR SPIRIT 


supplied to dealers and garages in bulk, for 
resale through kerbside petrol plants, with the 
stipulation that “Shell” is to be stored and 


1 


Send now for owr 
booklet of owners’ 
enperiences— 

“ BNDORSING 

THB ROVER.” 

lt your's fer 
the ashing, and 
@ trial run. 


= 


= = 


= = 


=_ 


isa 40h p. car 
taxed at £74 


for recent improvements in engine 
design have amazingly increased 
power output. It has a 4speed 
gearbox, too, and an extraordinarily 
complete equipment. Again, a lower 
set of gear ratios can be supplied if 
the car is continually to be used in 
hilly districts. The accessibility ot 
the various parts of the car is another 
reason why the owner-driver favours 
the Rover Fourteen. 


=_ 


= 


with any other brand or grade. [| § 
These conditions are made in the interests of the 3 . y 
motoring public equally with our own. We know ie / y 
that in Shell we possess infinitely the best motor 
spirit procurable, and we cannot risk its use for rais- fr! 
ing the quality of inferior brands or grades of petrol. Bl ¢ ‘ 
“ Its perfect purity —that's the point!” 
“SHELL” MOTOR LUBRICATING OILS 
ARE “AS SUPERIOR AS ‘SHELL’ SPIRIT” i y THE ROVER COMPANY LTD., COVENTRY. 
SHPLL-MEX, LTD, SHELL CORNER, KINGSWAY, wicca 61, New Bond Street, London, W.1 
fi Lord Edward Street, Dublin. & 
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2 = 
=| )) e) = 
= 
_ THE REAL COST OF MOTORING | PRICES: L 
= | | MORRIS-COWLEY MORRIS-OXFORD = 
= 11.9 hp. 14,28 hp. = 
= ¢ DEPRECIATION, Repair-bills, _Petrol- -consumption, Taxation— Tworseater - - £198 Tworseater- - - £300 = 
= these make up the Real Cost of Motoring. Not just the price of | Four-seater- - - £225  Four-seater- - - £320 == 
= the car when you buy it. | Occasional Four - £215 Saloon - - - - £395 = 
| ¢ YOU buy a Car to Keep—not for a year, but for a lifetime. The = , acme = 
few extra pounds you pay when you choose a Morris in preference ALL BRITISH MOTORISTS should read “ The Morris = 
to a cheap, imported car are repaid to you over and over again in Owner,” the new monthly motoring paper published by = 
= Morris economy, Morris reliability, Morris efficiency. Morris Motors, Ltd. Official information on getting the best = 
= results from the Morris. Profusely illustrated. Obtainable = 
| ¢ THE 11.9-h. p. MORRIS Occasional Four is particularly a car from any Morris dealer or sub-dealer. Fourpence monthly. = 
for the British motorist, because, like all Morris cars, == 
2. It is built of the best materials procurable and commands YOU ARE - NOT Bi BRITISH IF YOU DO ‘NOT ‘BUY 8 BRITISH. = 
an excellent price secondhand, = 
| 3. Its petrol and oil consumption are consistently low. = 
4. Its taxation is low, while its power is more than satisfying. = 
5. It has proper weather-protection and is, in a British = 

sense, really comfortable. = 

= 6. It is backed by a world-famous Service organisation. : 

= 7. It is all British and provides work and pay for 

= British workmen. 2 

= 8. It is designed throughout with a view to the Owner- = 

| = driver's comfort and peace of mind. = 
| =| . It is the Car for Everywhere. = 
— @ REMEMBER-the repeal of the McKenna Duties may bring E 
= about a slight reduction in the prices of foreign cars, but their = 
high running cost, high taxation and heavy depreciation will 
= remain the same. The buyer will not get anything like the a Le = 
= full benefit of the removal of the 334 per cent. duty. The Morris-Cowley 11.9 h.p. Occasional Four - «+ Price £215 = 
MOTORS, LTD., OXF ORD = 


VAUXHALL 


Smooth silent motion, power to spare, low expenses 


into account not only power but re- 
finement, not only mp but driving ease, 
not only efficiency but economy. 


| a More than 60 b.h.p. is developed by the 
tem engine at a rate of revolution notvery high, 
. and vibration being neutralised by the 
Lanchester harmonic balancer, solely used 
in the 23-60 Vauxhall, its smoothness ot 
functioning is impressive. 
| _ el oo - A cruising speed of 40 or 45 m.p.h. is 
' light work for the 23-60, which has 
an easily attained maximum of about 
65 m.p.h. The power-to-weight ratio 
moreover is such that frequent gear- 
changing is obviated. 
Low expenses are ensured not only 
by the demonstrated reliability and 
/ wearing qualities of the Vauxhall make, 
\/ but also by its tyre and fuel economy. 
A user’s report shows that a set of tyres 
lasted for 20,000 miles. A petrol con- 
sumption of 20 miles to the gallon is often 
obtained. 


VAUXHALL MOTORS LIMITED, LUTON, BEDFORDSHIRE 
LONDON: 174-182 GREAT PORTLAND SIREET, Wat 


Tek Muse av 


lon 


LONDON AGENTS HAW & KILBURN LTD., 20 CONDUIT STREET,W.1 
23-60 h.p. Vauxhall ‘ Kington’ touring car 
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Then followed, in January the amalgama- 


tion with the Motor 


Union 


of 


Great Britain and 


Ireland, which brought the total membership up to 


25,040. By 
to 45,000 


luly 1912, the membership had 
During the following year another 


grown 


20,000 


influx of new members continued, until, on June 4, 
W. 
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the membership exceeded 200,000 


The essentially modern art of the poster-designer 
touches the general public very closely : for, whether 


W. 
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the 


a man be interested in pictures or not, he has to see 
advertisements, 
the marriage of art and advertisement in our posters 
is one over which we all rejoice. 
North Eastern Kailway are among the big business 


movement now afoot for 


The London and 


new members joined, making concerns who believe in 
the total for July 1913, 65,000, doing their publicity on 


and upon the outbreak of the 
war the total membership 
53,000 Then 
the war period of five years, 
during which, for 


was followed 


obvious 


artistic lines, and the show 
of Pictorial Posters for 1924 
(the exhibition of 
the kind), now taking place 
at King’s Cross Board-room, 


second 


reasons, the «membership is well worth a visit. The 
teadily decreased year by exhibition 1s announced, not 
year, until on Armistice Day as a picture show, but as a 
it was down to 30,000, After collection of posters designed 
the Armistice was signed, to catch the eye, the im- 
and war-time restrictions agination, and the pocket 
were removed, the member- of people of all kinds, and 
ship continued rapidly — to one feels certain that each 
rise, and on the first anni- design will be successful in 
versary of Armistice Day its endeavour. The artists 
(i9gtg), the membership was showing posters include 
87,246. In February 1920, Frank Brangwyn,  R&.A., 
the 100,000 mark was whose ‘‘ Royal Border 
reached; by April 30 of the Bridge, Berwick,”’ is enough 


anne vear it was 120,000, to make anyone desire to 
and at the end of July it go North forthwith ; Graham 
Was 140,000 During the Petrie, R.O.L.; Fred 
following year it mounted to Taylor, R.I.; Lewis Baumer, 
160,000, Although the period Kk.1., and many others, as 


1g2t-1g22 witnessed extreme- well as the well-known Sketch 
ly difficult conditions in artist Gladys Peto, whose 
regard to motoring, 29,533 “Outings on the N.E_R.” 
new members jomed during is characteristic of her style. 
the year. During the follow The holiday suggestions 
ing twelve months, however, and holiday " se ries of rail- 
commercial and general con- way literature are also very 


ditions improved, and en the 
date of the 


attractive, and may be 


annual meeting, examined at the really inte 


MOTORING IN 


SOMERSET: A 30-98-H.P. VAUXHALL 


July 4, 1923, the membership “VELOX” FAST TOURING CAR IN THE PICTURESQUE esting exhibition at King’s 
was nearly 170,000 During VILLAGE OF DUNSTER, WITH ITS OLD YARN MARKET. Cross, which is well worth 
the past twelve months, the The J0-98-h.p. Vauxhall * Velox”’ has an engine that develops more than 112 b.h.r a visit 
= Repeal of McKenna Duties. | 
+ In the event of any reductions - 
in the present retail prices + 
being made between now and 
+ 15th October next, we will re- e 
3 fund to the purchasers of new 
Wolseley Cars delivered by | 
ourselves or our Authorised 
+€ Dealers during that period, the oe 
Coe full amount of the difference 
The WOLSELEY FOURTEEN is a full-sized Bs 
3 high-grade touring car at a very moderate price. x 
- (a Comparison with other cars of its class proves it to > 
> be much the best motor-car value yet offered, and > 
. the public appreciation of this is reflected in the Ps 
enormous and ever-increasing demand. Comfort- - 
. . . . i| 
2 able, powerful and reliable, it is ideal as a family x 
touring-car. 
Prices : 
« Touring Car - - £425 x 
Two-seater - £445 = 
Saloon - £695 
Single Landaulette £695 
Dunlop tyres fitted as standard 
Cata we post fr + 
> WOLSELEY MOTORS LTD. |* 
Adderley Park, BIRMINGHAM. | = 
London Showrooms : Wolseley House, 
157, Piccadilly. W. 
Indian Depots: 
Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi and Madras. 
4 


GENE 


Entirely renovated, 
fine view of Mont 


up to date. One of the nicest Hotels Switzerland, facing lake, with 


in 
Blanc. J. BAEHL. 
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The building at Wembley where “BP” products are exhibited is modelled on the 


lines of a ‘Persian ** 
where travellers rest for the night. 


Khan’—a caravanserai usually found along the caravan routes— 
This distinctively Persian building has been chosen 


by the Anglo Persian Oil Co., Ltd. as a compliment to the country from which it 


which is 


draws its crude oil, 


refined 


in Britain into 


“BP” motor spirit. 


“BP” Wembley 


The “Khan” of the Angio-Persian 


Oil Company with its’ slender 


The exhibits have been selected to 
give an idea of the engineering and 


towers and its blue-and-green tiled chemical skill and the immense 
doorways is of characteristically business organisation engaged in 


Persian design. 
It is a reminder of the beauty and 


ancient splendour of the land of 
the Shahs. 


It is, too, a reminder of the source 
of the crude oil which is brought 
to Great Britain and refined into 
“BP” Motor Spirit. 


the task of production, refining, and 
distribution. 


A visit to the building depicted— 
situated opposite India — will give 
you a wider and deeper realisation 
of the great importance of British 
Petrol. not only to the British 
motorist, but to the Empire at large. 


British 
Petrol 


British Petroleum @ltd 22 Fenchurch St.LondonE.C. 3. 


Distributing Organization of the 


ANGLO- PERSIAN OIL CO. LTD. 


— 
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CHESS Fields, India), and G Parbury (Singapore) ; of No. 3930 from Howara SoLurion OF ProBLem No. 3932.—By C. R. B. Sumner. 
. Staunton (Kolar Gold Fields), H K Iavia (Bombay), and Joseph 


To ¢ f hould TI (Se Pa., U.S.A.) : of No. 393: from Rev. A D 
CoRRESPONDENTS.—Communications for this department should he sunting cane, Pa., ; OF NO. 39 om Nev. mcares to g 
addressed to the Chess Editor, 15 Essex Street, ‘Strand. W.C.2. Baltimore), and Joseph T Bunting (Secane) ; and of No. 3932 from > sth 
J M K (Richmond It « thet two E J Gibbs (East Ham), R P Nicholson (Crayke), and J C Kruse 
egy lo he ft (Edgware Road). The variety of mates is the feature of this problem that most im 
ast Correct SoLuTions or No, 3933 received from J Hunter (Leicester), interest. There is not much choice for the key move, but a tew eager 
en tig emcee thy - r4 ooew ? are missing from the boar re Rev. W Scott (Elgin), A W Hamilton-Gell (Exeter), S Caldwell spirits could not wait for the preliminary defence of R to Q 4th, before 
you surmount this difie =v (Hove), E G B Barlow (Bournemouth), C B S (Canterbury), F A playing 1. P takes R, becomes Kt, and mates, 
E Boswei. (Lancaster Your contribution just escapes a similar French (Lymington), J P Smith (Cricklewood), J C Duckworth tA Ee 
criticism to that made above. Its idea is very well expressed, and (Newton-le-Willows), G Stillingfleet Johnson (Cobham), R B N 
although a stronger key move would have been all to the good, (Tewkesbury), and H W Satow (Bangor). CHESS IN AMERICA. 
“ taking Game played in the International Masters’ Tournament, at the Hotel 
E G B Bartow (Bournemouth).—In your last composition, taking Alamac, New York, between Messrs. F. J. MARSHALL and A. ALEKHINE. 
the iwiation, 1 © takes Kt, 2. Kt to K Sth, mate; how is 
Black stopped from 2 K to QO 4th? As regards No. 3932, if PROBLEM No. 3934.—By Ernest Rosins. (Queen's Pawn Opening.) 
you play, 1. P takes R, we should reply with, 1. B takes Kt BLACK wuite (Mr. M.) srack (Mr. A.) waite (Mr. M.) pBrack (Mr. A.) 
M Bracn (Milton Bridge Your problem is solved by 1 1. Pto Q 4th Kt to K B 3rd 20.P to Kt 3rd to R 3rd 
Kt. dis ch and mate. Have you ever seen, moreover in this or - — 2. Kt to K B 3rd P to K 3rd 21. Kt to Ktsq P to K Kt 3rd 
any other column, a position published whose solution began with | Y Z g Yj Y LMG - 3. P to B 4th P to QO 4th | 22.QtoR3rd Qto Kt 4th 
check 4. KttoB P to B 3rd The strategic value ot this move 
Joun McRonert, J.P. (Crossgar We are afraid your two-movers 5. P takes P K P takes P appears immediately. The wonder 
are of t mtiquated a type for our use. Interest now attaches Y “yy Yy YU Yi 6. Bto Kt 5th Bto K 2nd is Black did not reap more trom ~ 
to the ingenuity with which Black's repli ire turned to account Yy Y Y YY, Y 7. P to K 3rd 3to K B 4th its effects. ? P 7, 
in the administration of mate, and to the wiles by which a solver Yyy 8. B to Q 3rd takes B ‘ 
17. 9. Q takes B 23. KttoB P to Kt 3rd 
Kk W Hirt There is no such main principle in com- YY Y, Y This exchange of Bishops is 24. Kt takes Kt 
posing is that which seems to have been imposed upon you. A Uy YY y eS Yj, generally considered to be to It 24. R to B 4th, Black's Queen 
problem may have all sixteen White pieces against a solitary Black U/11/71 V YZ ~~ Ww White’s advantage. | is left unattat ked, and the Toad 
king, without ar iolation of written or unwritten law As regards Yi jf 4 YA 4 Z “y 6. O Kt to O and | is free for Kt takes K P, with a 
your problems, they show fair constructive skill, especially in the Uy 10, Castles (K R) Castles ~ 
ivoidance of “ cooks,” but they are so lamentably weak in Black's fd Yj VA GO a 11. O to B sth 7 24. P takes R 
defence Black is not supposed in a problem to stand still to be Vi) Vit P 4 ion, 25. KttoP 7th P takesQP 
YZ, There is evidently to be no want 
laughtered ; he must fight to avert his fate, and this is the point ons Z y , e Z Y f enterprise on either side, but The position is a remarkable 
t 5 it Y € » « side, b 
you will nav ily before you can hope for publication Black slightly profits by the en- | but it does not seem Black 
of any of your effor suing exchanges can do anything better. The 
C W Semser (Sheldon).—Your three-mover will be published in Uy ff Uji; march of his QO LB P across the 
due course Yj Vi } B takes B field is like that of the iritish 
A Newman (Bromptot Our only comment is, dare we publish it ? W473 P 7 hd 2. Kt takes Kt P takes Kt infantry at Minden. 
‘orhap © dog das © to be ‘ Vij, YA, 
Perhaps in the dog days—if any are to be this year—we may brave Yi; Yi Y $s 14. Kt toQ 2nd Kt to B 3rd 26. Kt takes RP takes P 
the pedants and make the venture. jj YZ 15. 9RtoBsq KRto Ksq 27. Kt takes R P takes P (ch) 
© Keevse (Edgware Koad) The difficulty you found 1s met by 16. Rto B sth Kt to QO 4th 28. K takes P QO to Q 7th (ch) 
P takes RK becomes Kt and mates, Yj; v) at An obvious, yet most effective | 29- K to Ktsq Q to K 6th (ch) 
liizaunstn T Kernerrorp (New York We are sorry you are not 4 Y 4 =I YY \ resource. The Knight is excel- The Rook must not be taken, 
necesstul with your solution of No. The answer to any 7 a. lently posted both for attack and |as it brings White’s Queen into 
other move than the right one is, 1. P to K 4th. We hope — — = —— En defence, action. 
1 will try again, WHITE 17,.K RtoBsq OQRtoQsq 30. K to Kt 2nd Q to Q 7th (ch) 
Correct Sorutions of Prostem No. 4927 received from R W Hill 18. P toQ Kt 4th P toQ R 3rd 31. K to Kt sq Q to K 6th (ch) 
(Melbourne); of No. 3929 from Howard Staunton (Kolar Gold White to play, and mate in two moves. 19. PtoQ R 3rd _ R to Q 3rd and draws, 
| | 
. 
THE SUPER-EFFICIENT - 
BRITISH | 
. 
ote | EMPIRE 
= ' 
= EXHIBITION. | 
| 
| 
ULSTER 
em: 
’ 
DISTILLERS 
| 
EXHIBIT 
. 
IN THE 
ULSTER PAVILION. ote 
sessed 
. 
. . 
. 
= 
, 
=. 
|S UR 
CIAL LIQU 
ANCIENT & MODERN POWER he WHISKY 
Camels Los _ | 
- 
A copy of the latest Swift Catalogue | 
> in which the whole range of Swift 4 
LES Cars is illustrated and described 
will be sent a f nm request. | 
with Dickey of £235 Vanutfacturers 
SWIFT OF COVENTRY, 
» 
10 hp. Coupe COVENTRY. 
Cabriolet Depots Dehet: DUNVILLI CO, LTD, Royal Irish Disti e<, RELFAST 
133, Long Acre, WC. 2 15-17, South King Se. - 2 


| Casino Excursions by 
§ Golf (18-hole U R N E motor-cars, 
course) and steamers G& mountain 
other sports. railways. 


“The” Swiss Resort and itS Lovely Lake. 


INFORMATION FROM THE OFFICIAL ENQUIRY OFFIC! LUCERNE 


j 
| 
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HOT WATER INSTANTLY NIGHT or DAY 


GEYSERS 


The Name EWART is a guarantee -Get EWARTS 
ASK YOUR LOCAL MAN EWARTS 


Call and see in action at 


EWART & SON 119.346°50 EUSTON LONDON’ 
Established 1834 


~ YY Uy Uf 
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10-15 H.P. | H.P. 
AL WITH FOUR-WHEEL BRAKES. 
fei F you are guided by quality your attention ie 
Dependable Champion Sparking must inevitabiy concentrate upon the 10-15 h.p. 
Plugs are regular equipment onthe | ; Windsor. The Windsor is a super-quality car. x 
best cars made. ae It offers a remarkable combination of luxury and 
The owners of these fine cars pay ae economy, and invites the investigation of the most 
but 5, - for new Champions. ai critical, The Windsor is replete with the Satest _ J 
Th developments in automobile science, including 
should Hi front-wheel brakes as standard equipment. 
Champion is the better sparking plug ae CHASSIS SPECIFICATION. MODELS AND PRICES. 149 
Ne. as has been proved in countless tests. engine, 6s x £360 
i -. head valves; oil circulation by pump; vletely ex ) 
It is better because of its wonderful equipped i 
Double-Ribbed sillimanite insulator yy 
and its superior two-piece design. if brakes all four whorls, Four Seater £375 | 
e £78 ing and lighting; 5 detachable wheels pletely equipped - 
It is real economy to install a full set with 20, cond. tyres 
of Champions at lezst once a year. clock; patented non glare \vluminated 
Engine is improved dash Welco spring gaiters; oil and petrol Coupé with large £465 
every way an there is an actua ; rear with complete set of tools, jack, J | 
pump, ete, Z 
("3 saving in oil and petrol. aft 
No. II Exhihit Nos. 121 and 122 Motor and Cycle Section, 
Price § -. Dealers everywhere sell Palace of Engineering, British Empire Exhibition 
of them will allow you to compare Cham- $77 > = bits 
pions with other sparking plugs. Champion ji: James Bartle & Co. (Sales) Ltd., / iG 
superiority is readily apparent. Champion ae 236a, LANCASTER ROAD, NOTTING HILL, LONDON, W.1! ae 
Xis4-. The Blue Box 5 -. All are lelephone: Park 6593 and 2605. legrams: Bartle 6593 Park. London” H 
guaranteed to give complete satisfaction. Manufacturers: James Bartle & Co., Ltd.. Lancaster Kd., London, 
83, Pall Mall, London, S.W.1 ; 
24 


VOM” 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION SIR HENRY LUNN, LIMITED. st 
-‘(N-E-R — VALATIAL HOTELS. SHORT SEA ROUTR 
BELG COAST with visi 
aaa pot cE B R U SS KE S £8 8 to BRUGES ZEPRRUGGE. NIEU- 
PORT BATTLEFIELDS, large hotel, 
Months (including Christmas | return ticket 
yumber) 4218 9 
te GRAND HOTEL, BRUNNEN. Lake 
Including Christmas Number FA A NCIENT |: LEMISHI ITIES | £13 13 of Lucerne, 14 days and journ 
neluding Christma mber 016 6 BELGIAN ARDENNES ANID SI AS King 1 
CANADA £19 10 PALACK, ENGADINE, 
Lweive Months (including Christmas oe > feet above t 24 dave and 
Number) #3 on \ la H—AN | jour me Goll, Lawn Hathing, 
Sia Months 193 shing Phe Finest Hotel in 
Ine puting Christmas Number Royal Mail Route Every Week-day | Switzerla 
Thee Months OM 7 \THOLI. PALACE, PITLOCHRY 
Including Christmas Number 017 0 LI\ S | R | Ss | A I¢ yN | Yep. 8 4o p.m. £15 15 14 days, with return ticket from London | 
ELSEWHEKE AKROAD Booklet on applicat 
Iwelve Months (including Christmas RESTAURANI AND PULLMAN CAR ESS ‘ 
Including Christmas Number 113 10 ——— 
three Months ou 9 For tickets and Information apply 
= Christmas 018 2 CONTINENTAL Dert., ER. Liverpool Street Station, E.C.2 {| ideal ‘for wool 
must, in advance, direct to the West Orrices, 71, Regent St., and §9, Piccadilly, London, Wat ock for Men 
er te an Mincipal ER, Stations and Tourist Agencies Greve R3 
te Post Office, to wit NDON — — - ‘ 
| “BLUE LINE.” 
— FIREPROOF COOKING EARTHENWARE 
Guaranteed against breakage in use. 
Blue | Fiueprool durable, attractwwe and hywenn 
lt will not chu of crack lke ename t «= orange brown | 
Outerd+, porcela white inode. with black han “in 
white woh black handles It very can'y kept can. it 
or the svour of the flood and « used to serve 
last for LADIES. CENTS 
INSIST ON Gt 1 TING “BIUF TINE” FIREPROOF. CHLLDRENS BOOTS & 
STOCKED BY THE A 
Booths, Ltd., Church Bank Pottery, Tunstall, Staffs. SHOPS, ORAPERS 
| OR 
‘GREY 
Don’t Worry About Your #H AIR | 
} Quick relief to sufferers from Asthma, PY son 
HINDES lay Fever, Colds, etc . ak 
Skin Use Cuticura HAIR TIN1 tin af all chemist 
ther © tated hate " 
Bathe the face freely, especially <= 
at night, with Cuticura Soap and ; uno BERKEFELD ~ DINARD. BRITT 
hot water. If there are pimples, red- THE ALI 
ness of roughness smear them with : the ' | 
Cuticura Ointment before bathing. ‘Medical certificate accom panies cach | T 
le Talcum te 94 34 and te 64 26 ‘=e.5. wy 7 
Sold everywhere Depot Newbery @ 
Try our sew Shaving Stick ica, from 
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